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because it was the swellest job any guy ever had 


SURE, THERELL BE A PARADE... 


I know what I’m up against 


I know what the odds are 
nothing can stop me! 


I know what they mean by “‘lost at sea 
But I’m going to make it... 

Sure, when this war’s over there’ll be crowds and 
cheers and ticker tape and confetti. Sure, there’]l 


be handshakes and pats on the back and good 
wishes. Sure, but what’s bringing me back is bigger 
.. a fighting 


than that... 

I want what I’ve been fighting for 

chance! 

Maybe some folks would say I was crazy, if they 

could hear me talking out loud this way . . 

Maybe they’d laugh and say, “Listen, buddy, get 
the trouble with guys like - is—you 


wise 


Well... 
It wasn’t easy learning how to swim, but I did 
and now I won’t drown. It wasn’t easy to stick it 
out when the going got tough, but I did .. . an 


now nobody can make me quit. It wasn’t easy find- 
ing out how to steer a course by the stars and the 
and now, even from out here, 


keep trying to do it the hard way . 


sun, but I did . 
I’m going to find my way home! 


The girl I’m going to marry wasn’t easy to win... 


because she’s the finest girl in the world 


“ae 


let's Get It Over With Quick ! 
Buy More War Bonds Now! 


The future I’m after is so big nobody’s ever going 

to hand it to me on a silver platter! 

That’s why I want a fighting chance . . . a chance 
. .. an opportunity to go ahead. That’ 

why I want to plan a future of my own in a land 


to move up 
and a world where every man is free to make the 
most of his ability where there’ll be plenty of 
work days and plenty of pay days .. . with no 
limits on how high you can rise . . . how far you 


can go. 
That’s the America I left behind me. 


That’s the America I’m fighting for 
That’s the America I want when I get back 


& e 
Here at Nash-Kelvinator we’re building Pratt & 
Whitney engines for the Navy’s Vought Corsairs 
and Grumman Helleats ... Hamilton Standard pro- 
pellers for United Nations bombers . .. governors, 
to 


binoculars, parts for ships, jeeps, tanks and trucks 
... readying production lines for Sikorsky helicopters 
All of us devoted 100% to winning this war... 
speeding the peace when our men will come back to rhe ‘aia Navy 
ask Reiter 
we'll build i>. lear 
Bree vision. 


their jobs and homes and even better futures than they 
had before . . . to the day when together 


NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 


an even finer Kelvinator, an even greater Nash! 
Kenosha + Milwaukee - DETROIT + Grand Rapids + Lansing 


AUTOMOBILES KEL VIN 4 70. Ri 
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8 million guests for dinner 


© Last year, Uncle Sam fed some eight 
million of his soldier and sailor sons 
and shipped twice as much food to the 
Allied Nations as in 1942 ... a job 
equal to providing complete meals for 
a population increase of at least 20 
_ million people, 


The food industry accepted the 


challenge of this tremendous “grocery 
order” ,.. and filled it with billions 
of pounds of provisions — fresh and 
canned meats, canned fish, fruits and 
vegetables, dehydrated milk and eggs, 
coffee, sugar, cereals and, yes, candy. 
All in addition to the foods supplied 
for our civilian use. 

To prepare this almost astronomical 


amount of food requires the use of a 
large number of steam processing 


Covers: Belifers * Pressure Vessels ¢ Steam, Ges and Diese? Engines * Turbines ¢ Electrical Equipment 


vessels, as well as power equipment. 
Hartford Steam Boiler is working 
with many concerns in the food in- 
dustry — as in other vital industries 
—to guard against delays that would 
be caused by accidents to engines, 
turbines, motors, boilers and other 
pressure vessels, 

To accomplish this vital war task, 
Hartford has the largest staff of inspec- 
tors in its history — all striving to 
detect faulty conditions in power- 
machinery before trouble can occur. 
In their work, they draw upon the 
experience and the wide technical 
knowledge that Hart- 
ford has gained in 77 
years of specializing in 
engineering insurance, 








THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION 
AND INSURANCE COMPANY © Hartford, Connecticut 
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LETTERS 


The Soldier’s Thoughts 


In your Nov. 22, 1943, overseas issue you 
publish an article on the average G.I.’s atti- 
tude toward the postwar world. The under- 
signed would like to submit a rebuttal argu- 
ment, which is based on more experience 
with said average G.I. than an AP correspond- 
ent Edward Kennedy is likely to have. [The 
gist of the article was that soldiers overseas 
were more interested in food, girls, and their 
current problems than in the issues for which 
they fight and the postwar problems.] 

First, in re Mr. Kennedy’s interviewing of 
soldiers in the North African theater. We are 
sure that if we were asked questions as to 
our personal reasons for fighting, if sweating 
out England can be so called, we should re- 
sent it. After all, the casual and abrupt man- 
ner of “sidewalk reporters” or their proto- 
types invites flip replies. 

As for the discussion of girls and food ... 
It may seem strange to certain civilians, but 
food and females are luxuries in a soldier's 
life. 





"The statement that American soldiers | 


“never” get around the country in which 
they may be stationed is absolutely false. 
Witness the number of Red Cross clubs in 
London. One of the first things we looked 
forward to on arrival here was a pass—not 
only for the liberty afforded, but equally for 
the chance to investigate the country, the 
people, and their customs. 

All in all, we feel that this accusation of 
“mental poverty” is false and unsportsman- 


’ like. We do have discussions about “the war 


and social reconstruction after the wat.” 
Ours are spontaneous and everybody takes 
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A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


HIS is a hill with a 90% grade! 

You'd probably never think of 
driving your car down its rubble-rutted 
slopes. But to our army men it’s all in 
aday’s work. Where hey are fighting, 
in the Far North, the South Pacific, or 
the Mediterranean area, roads are often 
where you make them—down moun- 
tains, across ravines, over plowed fields, 
and through jungle growth. 
It takes. more than sheer nerve to 
ttavel such routes: Men and machines 
alike must undergo merciless jarring, 


jolting, lurching, and. pounding. Tires 
are twisted and strained with forces 
pulling the rubber in all directions 
at one time. It makes driving over 
curbs seem like nothing at all! Yet 
tires on army trucks just can’t give up. 

B. F. Goodrich makes tires forall types 
of army vehicles—special combat tires 
that don’t go flat even when riddled by 
machine gunslugs, tires for gun carriages, 
scout cars, supply trucks, and “‘square 
tires”’—endless band rubber track for 
multi-purpose half-track vehicles. 


UBBER 


B. F. Goodrich also makes tires to- 
day for all essential civilian needs. 
Many of these B. F. Goodrich Silver- 
towns available to you are the same 
type tough, long-wearing rubber “hus- 
kies” supplied to the army. Remember 
this when next you need tires for your 
trucks. Make Silvertowns your first 
choice for extra service and extra value. 
See your B. F. Goodrich dealer. Figs 


B.F. Goodrich 
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THEY PUSHED BACK THE SEA 


Soxnters who sweated through the 
New Guinea campaign will tell you it 
was “touch-and-go” at Port Moresby. 


Between the Australian troops on 
land and their supply-ships offshore, 
there was a stretch of shoal water no 
large craft could navigate. Every ton 
of desperately needed cargo had to be 
brought in on lighters, And all the 
while Japanese bombers growled over- 
head, pounding the beach, the lighters 
and the anchored ships, 


Into this desperate situation stepped 
a battalion of U. S. Army Engineers, 
Three-quarters of a mile out in Port 
Moresby Bay they spotted a small is- 
land with deep water on its seaward 
side, They aimed their “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Tractors for that distant dot of 
land, and as the big éngines roared, 
the *dozer blades began shoving dirt 
out into the bay. In the incredible 


time of four days they built a solid 
causeway from shore to island, despite 
the constant strafing of enemy planes. 


.From that moment, ships were able to 


come in alongside the island, unload 
their cargoes and get away. 


No other army could have done 
that job. No army that lacked the 
mighty earth-moving equipment of the 
Americans would ever dream of trying 
it, Yet in the records of the Engineers, 
there are many incidents just as 
fantastic-sounding as this one. 


All over the world, “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Tractors, Motor Graders, En- 


‘gines and Electric Sets have made their 


own special contribution in this war. 
Their power, stamina, simplicity. and 
dependability have put a unique 
weapon in the hands of the Allied 
forces, 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 


ASC.'U.O. PAT. OFF, 





TO WIN THE WAR: WORK—FIGHT—BUY U.S. WAR BONDS! 
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part in them, offering his views to the group. 
Is this ‘not more worth-while and conducive 
to constructive thinking than any alleged dis- 
cussion to which we should be forced to go? 


Prc. Cuares W. Foy Jr. 
Cri. ARTHUR J. MONTEMAYOR 
Sct. WiLLiaM J. RABENTEAD 
Scr. W. E. BLANIARZ 

T/5 Ciaupve W. Bascock 
T/Ser. JoHN BIELA 

Prc. Frep J. PHILuies 

Pvt. WiLL1AM BROWNING 


England 


Air Wacs 


Your Transition section Dec. 20 notes that 
Lois Gibson, daughter of Cowboy Actor 
Hoot Gibson, has become an Air Wac but 
adds that Air Wacs “serve with the ground 
forces.” Perhaps you meant to convey that 
Air Wacs serve on the ground and not in the 
air. 

In point of fact, Air Wacs are members of 
the Women’s Army Corps assigned to service 
with the Army Air Forces. Further, while 





Eptarhationa) 
Air Wacs man the control tower 


most Air Wacs serve on the ground, a num- 
ber, such as Link trainer instructors, radio 
instructors, and weather observers, do a cer- 


tain amount of flying. I 
Ricuarp E, DALEY poc 
Lt. Col., Air Corps out 


Public Relations Officer 


oma Air Forces Training Command I 
Fort Worth, Texas not 
oore A 

Soldiers and Morals whi 
In your Oct. 4, 1948, issue appears a letter best 
from Mr. F. I. Drexler regarding the desires It’s 


and thoughts of us soldiers. He wonders “if 
the boys do crave boatloads of Lana Turners, A 
best-name bands, Canadian Club, Seagrams, hatc 
etc.” (sic). He would like to know if they 
never wish for “home-town girls, churches,” 
and the finer things. Since you answered his 





BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


One nest egg that will hatch! 


We think there should be more sense 
and less sentiment about this matter 
of War Bonds. 

Buying Bonds is hard, important, 
patriotic service. But it doesn’t auto- 
matically make a man a hero. 

Digging dollars out of a: pants 
pocket is not the same as digging Japs 
out of a deadly jungle. 

Lending your money for ten years is 
not like giving your life for keeps. 

A War Bond is a business deal in 
which you make all the profit. It’s the 
best nest egg you can possibly have. 
It’s your capital. 

An ordinary china nest egg never 
hatches, of course. But this one will. 


We hope you'll hold it until it does. 


The more such nest eggs you have, 
the more pleasant your own post-war 
plans can be. But the eggs will buy 
more —their value will grow one-third 
greater if you leave them in the nest 
until maturity. So don’t cash them 
unless things get tough. Then you'll 
thank your lucky stars you have them. 

American industry is post-war plan- 
ning, too. Scientists everywhere are 
busy hatching out new ideas. In the 
National Dairy Laboratories, we’re de- 
veloping new products that can make 
jobs, wealth and health for the nation. 


Just as you with your War Bonds’ 


will have capital for your post-war 


plans, so industry must have a post-war’ 
nest egg. Its nest egg, too, is capital, 
by means of which ideas become jobs, 

Only if industry has a nest egg, after 
paying taxes, can there be built the 
better America that we all want and 
believe in. Only if there is enough 
capital, can jobs be made to help you 
protect your nest egg. 


"NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 








6 NEWSWEEK” 
I __ 
article by saying “Question referred to the 
soldiers,” I would like to answer Mr. Drexler. 
Soldiers have always been portrayed as a 

- rough lot—carefree, always ready for fun and 
excitement. But did you ever stop to think 
that there is another picture of the soldier— 
one in which you would see him thoughtfully 
gazing at the portrait of the girl back home, — 
or deeply engaged in reading the last letter 
from Mom for the fourth or fifth time, or 
rummaging through his personal belongings 
where lies his Bible, safely tucked: between 
two towels? Adventure and excitement are 
not all a soldier thinks of—they are merely 
the things which he thinks he is expected to 
talk about. He shares his personal thoughts 
and beliefs with no one. 

If you could be here on this Christmas 
Eve and hear the boys in their tents around 
me join the other voices floating up from the 
distant radio, hesitantly at first, then: whole- 

- heartedly, singing “Silent Night,” you would 
know that when the boys get home they 
want to.settle back to a simple, clean life 
with wives who were true to them while they 
were away and who will share the desire for 
a future filled with the finer things of life. 


James C. Drxson 
Somewhere in New Guinea 





The Marines Are Slipping 
We ex-Marines attending flight school here 
read NEwswEEK with relish. It keeps us in- 
formed as to the Southwest Pacific area we 
know so well. In your Dec. 13 issue, though, 
we read: “Ground fighting was limited to F 
patrol skirmishes, the liveliest of which oc- 
curred when five Marines ran into-a 75-man 
Jap patrol and wiped out 74 of the enemy 











Phree Farge engineeriag drattiog without suffering a single loss.” 
rooms tthe this are buss yAST ANAS From our point of view, Marine Corps 
standards have suffered a severe setback. 
ar ‘ : What happened to the 75th Jap? 
Whiting engineers are never satisfied with present MRE ali 
production methods... they see too many opportunities Etwin R. THOMPSON 
for improvement. Today they are planning machinery ween casio came . 
d : a. 's ‘ U. S. Naval Flight Preparatory School 4 
and equipment for tomorrow’s increased production at California Polytechnic 
lower cost. San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
The versatility of Whiting engineering skills is amaz- Surplus War Material 
ing. Gathered into one organization are men of long ex- Though it may be a little early to ask the 


perience in mechanical, structural, civil, metallurgical, — oo scape: ss 
chemic: » aeronautical, electrical, and combustion engi- machine tools, guns, when os , be of 
neering. They are combining their skills to help Ameri- Will it be segregated at one point and sold 


can business lead in the post-war competition for re eget lad es peta ol 


world-wide markets. Whiting Corporation, 15659 different areas an opportunity to buy jeeps 





trucks, tra various too 
Lathrop Avenue, Har vey» Illinois. : The. vublic should have _ pat ogee 
some of this surplus. 

Stuart KENERFT ‘a 
Mt. Carmel, Il. of 
At the present time there is no definite *8 
. policy with respect to disposal of surplus ") 
a goods and property, though this - 
a gn which the Baruch group is ag 
pions While no official announcement has ab 
been made, indications are that a uniform fo 
plan will be evolved which will be aimed at te 


an orderly disposal of the materials so as to 
interfere least with normal commerce. 














Keeping High Lines HOT 


* In recent years, while the cos 
of living has increased, the aver- 
age price of household electric- 
ity has decreased. Compared 
with fifteen years ago, the avere 
age American family now gets 
about twice as much electricity 
for its money—and enjoys bet- 
ter light, more electric servants. 


when the Weather is NOT ! 


. 





Hene’s how they patrol electric 
power lines out in the Northwest, 
when the snow piles up and the 
mercury plunges down. 


This novel ski-mobile is driven by 
a motorcycle engine and spiked 
caterpillar treads. It will do 35-40 
miles an hour on the level — if 
there’s any level! 


Maybe snow and ice never en- 
danger electric service in your 
neighborhood. But the ingenuity, 
skill and courage with which these 
linemen keep current flowing are 
typical of the way electric company 
men everywhere meet other emer- 
gencies, including the greatest 
emergency — WAR. 






Xe ee eee 





Under America’s system of free- 
dom of enterprise, the business- 
managed electric companies pro- 
vide over 80% of the nation’s vast 
power supply. 


Without subsidies or tax conces- 
sions, these companies have met 


every war demand for power and 


every essential civilian need. 


¢ Hear “Report to THE Nation,” out- 
standing news program of the week, every 
Tuesday evening, 9:30, E.W.T., Columbia 
Broadcasting System. ; 





THIS PAGE SPONSORED BY A GROUP OF 148 


ELECTRIC LIGHT and 
POWER COMPANIES* 


SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 
% Names on request from this magazine 


DON’T WASTE .ELECTRICITY JUST BECAUSE IT ISN’T RATIONED ! 
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Saves Fuel 


for the Nation 


men cosa Cole 


ee. fuel saving means more 
than just money saving—fuel sav- 
ing is conservation for war. Every day, 
in heating and power plants across the 
nation, Iron Fireman automatic stokers 
are proving their ability to save coal in 
substantial quantities. 

Iron Fireman stokers deliver more 
heat, more power with less coal. Iron 
Fireman firing automatically feeds just 
the right amount of coal—no more, no 
less—to maintain correct heat or steam 

ressure. And Iron Fireman automatic 
ing cuts manpower requirements. 


Stokers now available 


Due to Iron Fireman’s ability to make 
less coal go further, new regulations 
make owners of heating and power 
plants (other than residential) eligible 
to apply for immediate stoker installa- 
tions. Our nationwide organization of 
— factory representatives and 
ealers is at your service. Iron Fireman 
Manufacturing Company, 3171 West 
106th Street, Cleveland, 11 Ohio. 


Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co., Portland, Oregon 
Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, . 


IRON- FIREMAN 


COAL STOXER 
Fs ; : 


AUTOMATIC 





STOKERS is the result of the of cound pria- 
ciples of combus: i Coal is fired under 
forced draft, with automatic regulation ef air and coal 
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Swoooon! “It really sends me! Gosh, is 
it really a boy?” Thus Frank Sinatna, 
The Voice, greeted the birth of his sec- 


ond child, Frank Wayne Sinatra Jr. © 


(Jersey City, Jan. 10). Frank, who has 
a daughter, Nancy Sanpra, 3, was mov- 
iemaking in Hollywood. 


Birthdays: Dav Lioyp Georce, Brit- 
ish Prime Minister during the last war, 
was 81 (Jan. 17). Recently, he amazed 
the English by marrying his secretary 
(Newsweek, Nov. 1, 1943.) 

Rosert M. Hutcuins, president of the 
University of Chicago, was 45 (Jan. 17). 

Eva Le GALLIENNE, actress, celebrat- 
ed her 45th birthday (Jan. 11) in Boston 


Cherry Orchard.” 
The play is sched- 
uled to arrive in New 
York next week. 
Popeye, the sailor 
man, was 15 years 
old. He was born in 
Thimble Theater, 
comic-strip creation 
of the late E. C. 
Secar (Jan. 17) 


Musical Marriage: In Chicago, Lr. 
Orrin Tucker, former band leader, mar- 
ried Ju. PowE.., former model. Lieu- 
tenant Tucker is in Navy public relations 


at Navy Pier on Lake Michigan. 











I yam what I yam 


Accusation: In the New Jersey divorce 
proceedings which James H. R. Crom- 
WELL has instituted against his wife 
Doris Duke CROMWELL, Cromwell ac- 
cused his wife of turning over his bed- 
room at their New Jersey home to a 
“truant member of the British Parlia- 
ment, a Casanova.” He did not name 
Cart. ALEC CUNNINGHAM-RED, close 
friend of Mrs. Cromwell, whose trip to 
America and Hawaii during the London 
blitz caused caustic Parliamentary de- 
bate. Mrs. Cromwell, who has obtained 
a Reno divorce from Cromwell (News- 
WEEK, Jan. 3), said in Santa Barbara, 


Cigar-chewin’ Papa was sent by Frank Jr. 


byplavingi ival 
of EChekhov's “The 


{ 


Associated Press photos 


Calif., that the public would “under- 
stand why it is impossible to answer 
James Cromwell's allegations.” 


Obstacle: Because a practical joker 
pulled a chair out from under him in 
1939, FREDDIE BARTHOLOMEw, 20-year- 
old actor, has just received a medical 
discharge from the Army. A fall on an 
obstacle course at Amarillo, Texas, ag- 
gravated the old injury, but Freddie, 
still in a brace, hopes: to “get well and 
get back in the Army.” 


Sons: CLame P. CHENNAULT, son of 
Maj. Gen. CxiarrE L. CHENNAULT who 
commands the Fourteenth Air Force in 
China, became a second lieutenant in 
the AAF and got his wings at Luke 
Field, Ariz. 

Lr. Joun F. KENNEDY, son of JOSEPH 
P. KENNEDY, former Ambassador to 
Great Britain, returned to Los Angeles 
for a leave after eleven months of fight- 





Acme 


Kennedy got 30 days—leave 


ing Japs in the Pacific. When his PT boat 
was rammed in an engagement with 
Jap destroyers, Kennedy towed a burned 
crewman 8 miles to an island from which 
they were rescued six days later. 


Guy Named Joe: Joz E. Brown, come 
dian who has been making boys at the 
fronts laugh ever since the start of the 
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The ability of Kentucky Tave 
make friends bespeaks the charac 
of this fine liquor which has been 
the pride and tradition of the same 
family for over. three generations. 
Glenmore Distilleries Co., Incorporated, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


THERE’S ONLY ONE BETTER BUY IN BONDS...WAR BONDS! 
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How Great the Promise ! 


ODAY, thousands of U. S. communities are look- 

ing to air transport as a stirring promise of new 
commerce and prosperity for them in the postwar 
future. 


And the promise is great, far greater than most 
people can imagine—considering the many new jobs 
and opportunities which air transport is bound to 
create for our boys when they come back and for 
our country. 


But implicit in the nation’s faith in universal air 
transportation is the mandate that national and 
global expansion of services be constructive, orderly, 
economic, self-sustaining. 


To carry out this mandate, the Airlines of the 
United States start with almost two billion miles of 
experience in commercial and military operations, 


and by far the greatest system of established airways 
in the world. 


With an investment of millions behind them, they 
are prepared to invest many millions more in new 
facilities and giant fleets of faster planes. 


Thus, they have the experience needed for the job 
and the means to do it right. 


The Airlines gave the United States world- 
supremacy in air transport long before the war. They 
are in every way equipped to hold this leadership for 
this nation in the promised air-commerce of the future. 


» pw. w 


When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel 
early if plans change. When you use Air Express speed delivery 
by dispatching shipments as soon as they're ready. Ait Transport 
Association,15 15 MassachusettsAv.,N.W., Washington5, D.C. 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


LEADING THE WORLD IN AER TRANSPORT 
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What's So Funny? 


war, couldn’t make a Chinese baby smile 
during his current tour over the Burma 
Road and behind Chinese battle lines. 
But the “tiger hat” the child was wearing 
to frighten away evil spirits couldn't 
scare Joe. 


Oh Say! Guest-conducting the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Icon STRAvINskKy, 
the modern Russian composer, put on his 
own arrangement of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner’—minus the hard high notes and 
with odd harmonies which he considers 
Puritanic and hymnlike. The second per- 
formance was cancelled when six mem- 
bers of the police radical squad filed into 
Symphony Hall, prepared to charge Stra- 
vinsky with violating the “sacred and 
patriotic song” under Chapter 264, Sec- 
tion 9 of the Bay State statutes. Con- 
viction of this carries a $100 fine. 


Deaths: James A. 
STILLMAN, 70, once 
head of the Nation- 
al City Bank (New 
York, Jan. 18). His 
career was eclipsed 
in the early ’20s by 
sensational divorce . 
litigation involving 
the legitimacy of his 


son, Guy. aon 
The American Associated Press 
Minister to New Zea- Stillman 


land, Witi1am C. 

BurDETT, 59, died after serving in his 
new post for several weeks (Welling- 
ton, N. Z., Jan. 14). He began his career 
as a foreign service officer in 1919. 

Ann Care Brokaw, 19, daughter of 
Rep. Clare Booth Luce and the late 
George Brokaw, was killed in an auto 
collision (Palo Alto, Calif., Jan. 11). 

BEATRIX Potter (Mrs. William Heel- 
is), creator of “Peter Rabbit” and author 
of many nursery classics, at 77 (Sawrey, 
England, Dec. 22). 

Witt1am ~Co.uier §r., 77, veteran 
stage and screen actor (Beverly Hills, 
Calif., Jan. 18). 
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oN YOur most 
Re valuable asset 


When accident strikes it 
means lost time—curtailed in- 
come and the burden of addi- 
tional expense for doctor, 
nurses and hospital. 
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Use care in avoiding acci- : 
dents, but be prepared should 
one overtake you. 


1 Our Maximum Benefit Per: 

_sonal Accident Insurance 

helps pay the extra bills when 
you need money most. 





Insure through an 


Rmestoa Vero Rgint See an F. & C. agent or your 


broker now and ask him to 
prepare this personal accident 
policy suited to your needs. 


helidelityand (asualty (Ozpazy 


A Member Company of 


THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


— show ape which includes the following compgnies pose — _ 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. © FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. © NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
MARYLAND INSURANCE CO. © AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. © FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 





























An African Victory that: 
might have hung by a tooth! 






7, at one of the critical engagements 
of the North African campaign the 
American officer in command of a vital 
sector developed a wow of a toothache. 
Now he certainly would have won that 
victory, toothache or no toothache. But 
he didn’t have to go into battle dis— 
tracted by that pain—thumping molar be— 
cause there was a dental unit right at 
hand to take care of him. Whether they 
are working close to the battle front 
or on your pet incisor here at home, 
dentists generally use tiny abrasive 
points such as are made by Carborundun. 


2. The Carborundum Company manu-— 
factures abrasive wheels for every 
grinding job, from little dental 
points to mammoth five-foot stones 
that grind logs to pulp for paper 
making. And in between are wheels 
by Carborundum for all the produc-— 
tion grinding operations that are 
doing so much to speed the war effort. 








3. And after the war these grind- 
ing techniques will continue to 
speed production and lower costs. 
In the meantime abrasive products 
are vital because they are 
"Weapons for Production." Please 


use them wisely, The : 


Carborundum Company, 
CARB ORUNDUM 


Niagara Falls, New York. 
ABRASIVE _ PRODUCTS 








Oarborundum and Aloxite are registered 
trade-marks of and indicate manufacture 
by The Carborundum Company. 
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This Pipe Line’s an Acrobat 


These days an army travels on its gas tanks. That’s why it’s so 
important for mechanized forces to have portable pipe lines with 
flexible joints...pipe lines that-can do acrobatics. 

Ordinarily, you know, pipe lines are buried in the ground and 


are so rigid that going through rugged terrain requires a lot of 


real engineering. 

But there’s no time for that on beachheads and at the front. Pipe 
lines have to be laid fast...and they can’t fail, even if they’re strung 
across rivers, ravines, or deep gullies. They must yield to the force 
of concussion, yet never leak. 

Right there is where Victaulic Couplings* equipped with United 
States Rubber Gaskets come in. They’re easily applied. They permit 
a high degree of leeway in the laying of the pipe lines. : 

In the invasion of Africa, for example, pipe lines with Victaulic 
Couplings made it possible for our mechanized forces to be sure of 
an adequate supply of oil and gasoline while advancing fast and far 
across rough ground. 

As our armies progress, these rubber elbows in the steel arms that 
carry essential fuel will play an increasingly important part. 












| 


VICTAULIC COUPLINGS are at work in many coal and 
metal mines far below the earth’s surface and on 
hundreds of ships on the high seas. The flexible 
gaskets molded by United States Rubber Com- 
pany resist a wide range of temperature changes, 
and can be used with safety on, above, or below 
the ground. 


THE UNITED STATES RUBBER GASKETS in Victaulic 
Couplings made of synthetic rubber are imper- 
vious to the destructive action of high octane fuels. 
They can be used for pipe lines that convey oil, 
water, air, sludge! 





THE FLEXIBLE SEAL of the flexible joint. Victaulic 
Couplings provide flexibility in pipe lines made of 
long lengths of rigid metal pipe. The flexible seal 
is formed by these gaskets, molded from synthetic 
rubber. 

e e e 


Listen to the Philbarmonic Symphony program over the CBS 
network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E. W. T. Carl Van 
Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical 
Significance. 
% Product of Victaulic Company of America 
80 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue - Rockefeller Center - New York 20, N. Y. 
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with the help of FACTS-IN-FIGURES — 


When the air is thick with metal wings on the airways 
to and from the nation’s capital, it’s a touchy business 
keeping pilots out of each other's way . . . bringing them 
in, clearing them out. So the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration is turning from the slow hand-posting of flight data 
and hand-copying of reports to fast automatic flight- 
control and progress boards.: 


These boards, linked by telegraph networks. to key 
points along the 1500 miles of airways in each traffic- 
control area, will post the data for all flights in the area... 
using numerical codes to show the controller such items 
as flight identification, direction, estimated and actual 
time, proposed and actual altitude, clearance instructions. 
With the help of these up-to-the-minute facts in figures, 


more planes can be controlled with greater safety, speed, 
and efficiency. 

In the Washington Airway Traffic Control Center, the 
world’s first electrical flight progress board, developed 
on the principle of the automatic stock quotation system, 


* points the way for this modernization. In it you will find 


thousands of Veeder-Root Counting Devices making up the 
columns of ‘single-digit indicators showing the flight data. 

So add a postscript to the time-honored statement that 
**Veeder-Root Devices Count Everything on Earth’’. Now 
they will also count every plane over the earth. And write 
it down, too, that if your product or plant counts in the 
wat effort, chances are that Veeder-Root can find a way 
to make it count for more than ever before. Weite. 


VEEDER-ROOT INC, Hartroro, connecticut 
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The Periscope 





What’s Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 


POPs 


Capital Straws 





Some of the best U.S. diplomatic 
sources on Germany are leery about the 
gloomy Berlin reports on the eastern 
front and think the war in Europe will 
go on well into fall or winter... An 
order continuing General MacArthur on 
active service has been drawn up but 
isn’t expected to be announced before his 
64th birthday on Jan. 26. . . Supporters 
of Secretary Hull contend that with his 
realistic attitude he’s doing a better job 
than Welles did in handling Latin Amer- 
ican relations . .. The Navy now plans to 
commission a limited number of Negroes 
as officers. 


Overemphasized Victory 


Without detracting from the Russian 
Army, it can definitely be said that the 
current Soviet drive has been heavily 
overballyhooed by the U.S. press and 
radio. Military men agree that the Rus- 
sian offensive has excellent possibilities 
and that if it traps the German-Army in 
the Dnieper Bend it will bring a victory 
comparable to Stalingrad. However, the 
drive to date has not been an outstand- 
ing success, militarily speaking. Headline 
writ:-; and news commentators have 
simply been carried away by the drama 
of having the Red Army reach and pass 
the prewar Polish boundaries. and 
threaten to march into Rumania. 


National Notes 


The Navy is facing a Seabee morale 
problem; with not enough big construc- 
tion jobs at present available, the per- 
sonnel is getting restless just sitting 
around ... Many congressmen have quit 
picking secretaries and stenographers on 
political grounds; they've found that ex- 
perience in dealing with Federal agen- 
cies outweighs the patronage angle .. . 
Air Vice Marshal McNeece Foster, now 
attached to the British Air Commission 
in Washington, will shortly take over as 
U.S. information chief for all the Brit- 
ish services. 


Pan American Conference? 


Present indications are that there will 
soon be a Pan American conference to 
discuss Argentina and Bolivia. Secretary 


Hull already has made it clear that such 
a meeting will be on a level lower than 
that of foreign ministers, since that might 
require the presence of Argentina—some- 
thing that’s certainly not welcomed. The 
most likely conference locale will be either 
Lima or Santiago, not Mexico City. Both 
are potential danger spots but centrally 
located to ease delegate travel. Officials 
agree that the meeting would offer a 
golden opportunity for intrigue but be- 
lieve the advantage of learning the atti- 
tude of Chile, Paraguay, and Venezuela, 
all targets of Argentine ambitions, would 
be worth the risk. 


Political Straws 


Though Republican Chairman Span- 
gler came in for floor criticism about his 
“survey” of soldier political sympathies, 
congressmen of both parties have been 
busily trying to learn the same thing 
through letters and talks with returning 
veterans . . . Hard-shelled Rep. Joe 
Starnes (Ala.) was the only Democrat 
who failed to stand and applaud the 
President’s message after it was read by 
the clerk, yet he’s a fourth-termer favor- 
ing a Roosevelt-Rayburn ticket . . . Some 
ranking Washington Republicans who fa- 
vor Dewey insist that it’s about time he 
began speaking his views on foreign and 
domestic problems. 


WSA Squabble 


Look for a fierce behind-the-scenes 
fight within the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration to break out into the open soon. 
The trouble centers around the WSA’s 
public-relations department which some 
officials charge with failing to (1) aid 
the recruiting program, (2) publicize the 
merchant seamen’s war records, and (3) 
answer unsubstantiated stories ‘which ef- 
fect shipboard morale. The result, they 
claim, has been that the ship lines, un- 
ions, and shipyards have had to take over 
the job of informing the public of mer- 
chant-marine achievements. The fight is 
so bitter that some officials are not even 
on speaking terms. The Maritime Com- 
mission, which settles such disputes, is 
now considering demands for wholesale 
firings of the public-relations staff. 


Trivia 

The Navy is still sticking by its new 
gray summer uniform, but many officers 
don’t like it; they say it makes them look 
like bus drivers . . . Because FEA Chiet 
Crowley suffers from sinus trouble, there’s 


no smoking at his staff meetings ...A 
foot clinic for enlisted personnel has been 


opened at Washington’s United Nations 
Center . . . Agriculture Department of- 
ficials are toying with the idea of piping 
music into their cafeterias, and also the 
department’s own radio show, the Farm 
and Home Hour. 





Trends Abroad 


jg ees the Nazis were never able to 
ship much food home from the Ukraine, 
their armies there were self-sustaining; 
the retreat means a greater drain on Ger- 
man food stocks . . . Word from London 
is that when Churchill returns to White- 
hall from Africa those predicted govern- 
ment changes will be announced within 
a matter of days. . . Incidentally, Church- 
ill rebels at suggestions that he works too 
hard, but associates are determined to 
try to get him to delegate some responsi- 
bilities in view of his health . . . The suc- 
cessful Chinese drive against the Japs in 
the Changteh region has caused much 
less skepticism about China’s role in fu- 
ture land fighting. 


Vatican vs. Gestapo 


Relations between the Vatican and 
the Reich are growing steadily worse be- 
cause of Nazi high-handedness in Italy. 
Little news of it has leaked out, but 
scores of priests have been arrested in 
the German occupied area. Also, the 
Gestapo has shown no hesitation about 
breaking into monasteries to arrest al- 
leged traitors to the Mussolini regime or 
others suspected of pro-Ally sympathies. 
For instance, the Gestapo invaded a 
Tuscan monastery to seize Gen. Mario 
Carrocciolo, military commander of Flor- 
ence under the pre-surrender Badoglio 
government, and a Jesuit novitiate in 
Rome to arrest Giovanni Roveda, a labor 
commissioner under Badoglio. Stiff Vati- 
can protests have resulted in release of 
most of the priests arrested, but tension 
remains high. 


Russia’s Rejection 


In private talks, high diplomats view 
Stalin’s rejection of Poland’s counteroffer 
as fresh evidence that he’s blueprinting 
a cordon sanitaive in reverse as a hedge 
against failure of the Anglo-American 
collective-security plan. His offer of Ger- 
man territory as compensation seems to 
show Stalin’s disposition to make bound- 
ary changes affecting Western Europe 
without reference to British-American 
views. These long-range results of the 
Soviet plan are seen: (1) Poland, wedged 
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firmly in the Russian bloc by German 


hate, would find it virtually impossible . 


to play off Germany against Russia as 
Pilsudski did, and (2) Poland and other 
members of the bloc under Soviet domina- 
tion would restrict the area open to Brit- 
ain for applying a_ balance-of-power 
system as an alternate to collective se- 
curity. 


Social Democrats’ Standing 


In analyzing the Russian suggestion 
that the eastern boundary of Poland cor- 
respond to the Curzon line, don’t over- 
look the slurring reference to “émigrés” 
shows unabated mistrust of the Second 
International, to which the majority >f 
the Polish government belongs. The word 
implicitly classifies Polish Social Demo- 
crats with the nobility and clerical refu- 
gees from the French revolution, who 
were the original “émigrés.” Many Allied 
diplomats believe all Social Democrats 
will come in for more Soviet drubbing 
in the future. A little-noticed N. Y. Daily 
Worker editorial several months ago ac- 
cused Germany’s Social Democrats, on 
whom Anglo-U. S. policy counts for sta- 
bility within the Reich after the armis- 
tice, with being responsible for “siring” 
Hitlerism. 


Jet Propulsion Sidelights 


Here’s a fascinating little inside story 
about jet-propulsion planes: When they 
take off from airports they leave a dis- 
tinguishing black smudge on the runway 
that can’t be removed, but must be paint- 
ed over. Many months ago Allied recon- 
naissance photographs of German air- 
ports showed this give-away smudge— 
proving that the Nazis were then work- 
ing with rocket-type planes. And the lo- 
cation of these airports, incidentally, gave 
important hints as to the sites of factories 
producing the planes. The early Allied 
announcement on jet propulsion was 
partly to spike German propaganda. An- 
other reason was the fact that large-scale 
training with the planes will start soon. 
And the noise jay-pee planes make is so 
distinctive they couldn’t remain secret 
long no matter whether or not officials 


talked. 


Foreign Notes 


In contrast to current union demands 
in the U.S., British labor’s postwar goal 
is a five-day, 40-hour week, two weeks’ 
paid vacation, and Beveridge-type social 
security . . . The Germans recently issued 
postage stamps bearing the likeness of 
Heinrich Himmler and then, for some 
reason, recalled them; a few, however, 
came across the border into Switzerland 
... A Bolivian air mission now in Britain 
to tour bases and study RAF tactics has 
been left up in the air by the revolution at 
home and may have to wait for a British 
decision on the new government before 
continuing its work . . . Norwegian coal 
companies are working out plans for get- 


ting the mines at Spitzbergen, evacuated 
in 1941, back into production as soon as 
possible after liberation. 





Gold Outflow 


The possibility that the U.S. would 
corner the world’s gold supply diminished 
still more during 1948 than in the previ- 
ous year (Periscope, Feb. 1, 1943). The 
net physical gold increase was $21,000,- 
000 (smallest since 19382), but earmark-: 
ings actually cut U.S. gold stocks by 
more than $700,000,000, the largest drop 
in the nation’s history. The apparent con- 
tradiction is explained by the fact that 

~~ countries, not wanting to take their 
gold nom. because of shipping dangers 
and doubts about the world currency 
situation, have left it in the U.S. ear- 
marked for their accounts. Argentina is 
one country taking its gold away, ap- 
parently because it fears deteriorating 
relations with the U.S. might cause 
Washington to freeze its assets. 


Glass ‘Cans’ 


The glass manufacturers aren’t making 
public statements, but privately they ex- 
press belief that the industry can retain 
much of its- war-boomed container busi- 
ness. They point out that one reason the 
can has enjoyed preference in the past 
for commercial packing is because it has 
lent itself to high-speed automatic and 
economical filling and sealing processes. 
But techniques have now been developed 
which permit equally fast automatic fill- 
ing and sealing of glass containers. With 
the can’s advantage overcome, the glass 
people believe the consumer’s desire to 
“see what he buys” will guarantee them 
a good share of the vegetable and fruit 
container ‘business. 


Improved New Cars 


While the first postwar automobiles 
aren't going to be dream cars (see page 
94), they won't necessarily be simply 
duplicates of the 1942 models. In fact, 
they’re very likely to have noticeable ex- 
terior and interior modifications, such as 
new finishes, new lighting, etc. A few 
months ago, it looked as if such improve- 
ments would remain in the “plan” stage 
indefinitely, but lately designers have 
moved into the “model” stage and or- 
dered samples from parts and materials 
suppliers. The changes now being worked 
on haven’t been approved by top officials 
yet, but it’s probable that at least those 
which can be easily incorporated will ap- 
pear in the new cars. 


Business Footnotes 


Despite the Administration’s long- 
standing objections, Treasury Depart- 
ment officials have been working on a 
comprehensive sliding scale sales tax as 
part of the “realistic” revenue program 
... The shift from rationed foods to non- 


rationed cereals has increased U.S. hot 
and ready-to-eat cereal sales 12% and 
England’s 114% . . . WPB restrictions on 
home and commerical building repairs 
and improvements may soon be eased 
further because of improving material 
supplies and curtailed government de- 
mand . . . Since announcement that 
Bell Aircraft is building -jet-propelled 
planes, its common stock has gone up 
about 30%, although the company will 
have no monopoly. 





Radio Lines 


Tie current shortage of Vinylite, 
critical plastic material used to make 
electrical transcriptions, has cut that 
lucrative radio business in half and may 
shut it down entirely unless the WPB 
releases more Vinylite and an industry 


. salvage campaign, only now getting un- 


der way, proves successful . . . Top ra- 
dio officials already are worried over re- 
quests for air time during the coming 
campaign; there’s little or no unspon- 
sored time available during the choice 
listener hours . . . The dearth of mer- 
chandise on store counters is being felt 
by radio stations; there’s a sharp decline 
in local advertising. 


Miscellany 


King Features has signed Fulton 
Lewis Jr., Mutual network’s Washington 
news commentator, to do a_ weekly 
syndicated column . . . A movie unit, di- 
rected by Lt. Comdr. John Ford, has com- 
pleted 40,000 feet of film covering Bra- 
zil’s air and naval training and war effort 
generally; the film will be cut into a series 
of short documentaries for distribution 
throughout South America . . : Esquire 
has lifted its ban on women writers and 
is now accepting both feature articles and 
fiction (except the conventional love 
stories) from female authors . . . Agnes 
de Mille, producer of two ballets and 
the dances in the Broadway hits “Okla- 
homa” and “One Touch of Venus,” will 
stage the dances for a fantasy being pro- 
duced by Twentieth Century-Fox. 


Book Notes 


“War Below Zero,” the first complete 
story of U. S. Army Air Forces operations 
in Greenland, has been completed by Col. 
Bernt Balchen, famous polar flier, in col- 
laboration with Corey Ford; proceeds 
from the book and from serialization in 
Collier’s will go to the Army Air Forces 
Aid Society . . . Count Carlo Sforza’s 
“Contemporary Italy” will be published 
by Dutton next month . . . Walter Duran- 
ty has completed the manuscript of his 
history of the Soviet Union, “USSR, The 
Story of Soviet Russia,” and Lippincott 
will bring it out in March .. . Jesse Stuart, 
Thomas Jefferson Award winner and: au- 
thor of “Taps for Private Tussie,” has 
written a new book, “Mongrel Mettle,” 
the story‘of a dog. 
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No, it hasn’t come to this at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. You can still get your suit 


pressed, or your laundry done. 


But it may take just a little longer than 
the split-second service that Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania tried to give in peacetime. The same 
































holds true of some of the other 
departments of hotels. 


The reasons? ... 


First and foremost, we submit 
the: Hotel Pennsylvania Service 
Flag with its galaxy of stars—one 
for each of the many men who 
formerly served you at Hotel 
Pennsylvania, but who now serve 
their country. 


Secondly, there is a serious short- 
age of the thousand-and-one kinds 
of material, equipment, and sup- 
plies necessary for the normal 
operation of a great hotel. 








You can help—by your sympa- 
thetic understanding if a minor 
lapse in service occurs. And by 
aiding us in conserving linens, room 
furnishings, and other hotel equip- 
ment so that they will outlast 


ithe war. 


Of this you may be certain: 
The really important Hotel Penn- 
sylvania services will be maintained 
— the clean, comfortable rooms 
with their famous beds... delicious 
meals, as fine as skillful chefs can 
devise under wartime rationing .. . 
and restful relaxation, necessary 
even in wartime. 


YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED FOR U. S. WAR BONDS 
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- industry. The campaign for the increased 
“manufacture of 
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Looks at GHQ of 


The Periscope the War Effort 





The old argument over who'll run the home front, military 
men or civilians, is bubbling again beneath the surface. Civilian 
agencies are becoming wrought up over the growing military 
opposition to the use of any large amounts of the now more 
plentiful raw materials for consumer goods. 


The armed forces want to go slow on reconversion until they 
see the end of the war more clearly. Civilian agencies generally 
would like to give the home front as much as possible, and 
some experts fear unemployment if nonmilitary production is 
not stepped up. The blowoff has been postponed by the WPB’s 
decision not to:press for more than limited resumption of output 
of simple stuff until after the invasion. 


Reconversion planning isn’t moving fast enough to suit a lot 
of businessmen. There is growing pressure for a quick decision 
on the over-all policies to govern such vexing questions as 
who’s to be permitted to reconvert first in an industry with 
large war contracts. The WPB has been forced to improvise up 
to now.’ 


It is increasingly clear that the WPB will do the administrative 
job of reconverting industry, though policy-making will con- 
tinue to be the function of that Baruch unit: Donald Nelson has 
called a meeting of industrialists to discuss administrative prob- 
lems connected with WPB’s reconversion job. 


Advance planning by the WPB now is taking the form of a re- 
view of all limitation orders by a committee of top executives. 
Since it takes about six weeks to process revisions of such 
L-orders, the idea is to be ready to scrap 

or rejigger them on very short notice. ¢ 


——" 
————= 


The OPA soon will cut down on “off-the-highway” gasoline 
use. Starting Feb. 1, Floridians and Georgians who buy gasp. 
line for tractors, motorboats, and the like will have to deal with 
jobbers direct, since their E and R coupons will not be honored 
in roadside filling stations. If this reduces consumption, the 
plan will be extended to other states. 


The flurry of antitrust actions is just the beginning. Look for 
three or four more big cases in the next couple of months. 


The trust busters argue that their wartime campaign helps busi 
nessmen figure out how to slant their postwar plans. They’ 
continue to hold up cases which would directly affect military 
efficiency—at the request of government war agencies. 
e : 

Sugar is expected to be more plentiful this year than in 1943, 
The OPA estimates the per capita supply will be somewhere 
between 80 and 85 pounds, compared with 75 pounds last 
year and the 97-pound normal average. These figures include 


sugar consumed in candy and other processed articles as well 
as that rationed for direct consumption. - 


The shortage of containers—cardboard and wood cartons, 


‘ boxes, and crates—is beginning to pinch hard. Some food in- 


dustries are facing a reduction in operations. One large na- 
tional bakery shut down two days recently because it was un- 
able to get boxes for its products. 


Howls can be expected when spring marketing of fresh fruits 
and vegetables begins. Supplies of new boxes and crates will be 
practically nonexistent this year. Since 85 per cent of fresh 
market produce is shipped in crates, boxes, and baskets, farn- 
ers are being warned to lay in supplies of used containers. 

Some farmers have already made plans 





e 

Business criticism of the OPA is now 
centering on Richard V. Gilbert, its eco- 
nomic adviser, who was carried over 
from the Leon Henderson administration. 
He is accused of working behind the 
scenes for-profit limitation as a means 
of holding the price line-a principle 
that businessmen thought was scrapped 
when Henderson left. 


The resignation of Reagan P. Connally 
from the OPA high command to retum 
to his job as head of the Interstate De- 
partment Stores, lessens chances for his 
plan of tightening price fixing on essen- 
tials while relaxing it on luxuries. 


made little 


The farm bloc will soon resume its inves- 
tigation into the use of farm products by 


use of grain in place of petroleum in the 
thetic rubber fell flat likely. 
because of the shortage of feed grains. 
But now ‘the Senate Agriculture Com- 





mittee expects a postwar grain lus restrictions may 
and plans to again consider the possibili- tiveness. 


Congressional Forecast 


Legislative prospects have 
changed somewhat in the light of 
F. D. R.’s message and talks of 
Congressmen with their constitu- 
ents. The current outlook: 

National Service: Passage un- 
likely, though public pressure still 
could force favorable. action. 

Taxes: Mr. Roosevelt’s demand 
impression. Small 
chance of any sharp increase. 

Soldier Vote: Some kind of work- 
able plan is now more likely, de- 
spite the House committee action. 
yi Renegotiation: The final version 

of the tax bill will see toning down 
| of the drastic Senate Finance Com- 
mittee amendments. 


Subsidies: A compromise is 


Stabilization: Law probably will 


be extended, but amendments and { But the experts are fearful of what might 
reduce its effec- } happen after that. If the surplus causes 


2 to use second-hand baskets and crates 
but many have not yet done so. 


A freight priority system for the move 
ment of civilian commodities to the West 
Coast has been worked out by the Office 
of Defense Transportation, but officials 
don’t expect to have to use it. Reason: 
West Coast port facilities won't permit 
the Army and Navy to ship much more 
stuff than now is being received. The 
*ODT worked out a similar system for the 
whole country about a year ago, but it 
never has been used. 


Cio leaders will try to work out a new 
wage formula to supplant Little Steel at 
an early meeting of the National Expend- 
iture Board. Wage demands will be made 
then on a more or less unified basis. 


bd ; 
Eggs will continue to grow more plent- 
ful during the first quarter of 1944. A 
big surplus is expected in the spring. 






decrease, they foresee the 








ties of alcohol as a motor fuel. = ais 


we price 
‘possibility of an egg shortage next year. 
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*...and to my daughter, Abigail, I bequeath my good Brass skillet” 


IFE was earnest and frugal... 
inflation was a purely physical 
phenomenon . . . when the colonies 
were young. Implements of living 
were painstakingly made of the long- 
est-lived materials, to last from gen- 
eration to generation. And so it was, 
naturally, that good honest brass was 
wrought into kitchen utensils, warm- 
ing pans, andirons, vises, tankards, 
table plate, and other basic necessi- 
ties. These were heirlooms, often 
taxable, always specifically mentioned 
in wills, usually important considera- 
tions to dowry-minded wife seekers. 





And the honest qualities that made 
brass a respected household servant, 
then, have made it a well-nigh uni- 
versal servant since. To industry, in 
thousands of uses, brass has brought 
the otherwise impossible combination 


of advantages of strength, ductility, 


resiliency, with ready machinability 
and extrdordinary durability .. . plus, 
when needed, a lasting decorative 
value that runs the spectrum from 
rich russet to corn-tassel gold. And 
it is a fact worth remarking that in 


many of these uses, no satisfactory 
substitute has ever been found for 


brass. For the simple reason that 
brass, like a faithful friend, wears well 
in every aspect of its character. 
This is how brass has been re- 
garded . . . and also how it has been 
made . . . for the past ninety-three 


years, in the mills at Bristol. 





THE 


BRISTOL BRASS 
CORPORATION 


Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Conn. 
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Greatest Battle of Air Weighs - 
U.S. Bombers vs. Nazi Industry 


But Germans Still Produce; 
Meanwhile Eisenhower Begins 
Speeding D Day Preparations 


Preparations for D Day in Western 
Europe quickened this week. Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, Allied Commander-in- 
Chief, arrived in London after talks in 
Washington with President Roosevelt and 
in North Africa with Prime Minister 
Churchill. Against a backdrop formed by 
a huge wall map of Festung Europa, he 
held his first headquarters press confer- 
ence, in which he stressed the 
value of Allied teamwork. And 
as expected (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 
10), Lt. Gen. Omar N. Bradley, 
50-year-old Missourian and vet- 
eran of Tunisia and Sicily, was 
appointed senior commander of 
American invasion ground forces. 

At Algiers, Gen. Sir Henry 
Maitland Wilson, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Mediterranean, 
expressed confidence that Rome 
would fall this spring, and in a 
contribution to. the war of nerves 
said he did not “rule out the 
possibility of action against 
Southern France.” 

On every front, meanwhile, 
the world struggle rolled on with 
growing fierceness. In the east, 
the Russians made further ad- 
vances. In Italy, the Allies 
slogged forward. But the biggest 
battle toek place in the air over 
the heart of Germany. It was 
fought by American bombers 
making a spectacular deep pene- 
tration into the Reich and by 
German defensive air squadrons 
covering a large part of Europe. 


Battle: It began over the 
Zuider Zee. A great armada of 
Fortresses and Liberators, per- 


land and Berlin. Overhead fighters clus- 
tered protectively. 

The Germans themselves told how they 
first caught sight of the American air 
armada. Squadrons from the “French 
western areas were sent into the air.” 
Then “German defense staffs suddenly 
realized what constituted the target.” 
Apparently they thought it was Berlin. 
For the next three hours the battle went 
on without pause—a fight in which some 
2,000 planes and nearly 10,000 men 


waged the fiercest engagement ever seen _ 


in the skies. 
In clusters of six, a dozen, then 30 and 








haps 800 strong, advanced in 
tight V-on-V formations across 
the bristling coastal wall of For- 
tress Europe, roaring eastward 
along the airways between Eng- 





Americans like these tangled with the Nazis in the war's 
greatest sky battle: S/Sgt. Allen Blake, waist gunner of 


casa analianodl 


40, the German planes drove at the 
bombers, behind smoke screens laid by 
other Nazi craft. On one Fortress group 
eighteen Messerschmitt 110s bore down 
in a formation so tight the Americans at 
first thought they also were Fortresses. 
Then, said a gunner, “they got around to 
one side of us, and did the neatest infan- 
try ‘right into line’ that I ever saw. When 
they were all facing us, they let go a 
broadside of rockets. Most of them missed, 
but some got lucky hits.” The Nazis also 
likened this phase to a naval battle and 
said that “the rockets appeared like a 
string of long-range torpedoes.” 

The “lucky hits” of flaming rockets 
caused stricken bombers to burst into 
fire and hurtle earthward. Others 
dropped slowly out of formation, tried 
haltingly and desperately to climb back 
into their group. But the Messerschmitts 
pressed the attack. Circling back into 
formation, they fired more rocket blasts, 
then “came barreling in, firing 20-milli- 
meter cannon.” 

When formations held, despite lobbed 

rockets and cannon fire from the 

Messerschmitts, the Focke-Wulf 

190s came in head-on attack, as 

many as 40 at a time. Sometimes 
without even rolling on _ their 
backs to take advantage of their 
belly armor plate, they plunged, 
a dozen abreast, through the 
tight-packed bombers to split 
formations or even wreck a plane 
by direct, suicidal collision. 
The Germans used one ex- 
traordinary innovation against 
the American bombers—“balloon 
mines.” Berlin described these 
as a sort of aerial bomb fas- 
tened to the end of a cable 
towed by “advance planes.” Ap- 
_ parently the objective was to 
pull these mines into the Ameri- 
can formations, then release 
them and let them explode 
automatically. The Germans 
claimed that the bombers “be- 
came entangled in the steel ca- 
bles, or were trapped in the ex- 
plosive radius of the mines, or 
were thrown off their course.” 


Protection: Against this tre- 
mendous Nazi defensive system 
the Americans had the protec- 
tion of the bombers’ guns—and 
mus =the most complete fighter escort 
ever given in an attack so deep 
inside the Reich. The escorting 
fighters comprised Thunderbolts, 


the bomber “Bad Penny” wears his pin-up girl flying —_ Lightnings, and Mustangs. Prob- 
jacket “Flossie” while describing a fight over Europe 


’ ably the Thunderbolts, with the 
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shortest range of the three, provided pro- 
tection on the first lap of the flight. Then 
the Lightnings took over. Finally, the 
Mustangs, presumably flying very high, 
came down to cover the bombers during 
the run over the target. Other fighter 
formations escorted the heavies back to 
Britain. 

There was some evidence, however, 
that the Mustangs were not able to pro- 
tect the bombers quite all the way to the 
targets. In only one of the eyewitness 
accounts given by the bomber crews was 
there any mention of fighter protection 
as the bombs were being dropped. Then 
the crew of a Fortress saw only a lone 
Mustang attacking 30 German fighters. 
If the bombers were thus not covered at 
the very climax of the trip, it would ac- 
count in large part for the heavy losses 
suffered. 

And those losses were heavy—60 big 
bombers and five fighters, a total of about 








600 highly trained airmen and something 


like $20,000,000 worth of equipment. 
The Americans shot down 152 Nazi 
planes, a high score but not enough to 
off-balance the bomber losses suffered in 
that undertaking. 


Targets: The battle that brought these 
losses was not fought over Berlin as the 
Nazis expected. Instead, five industrial 
centers fringing the Berlin area were 
blasted by high explosives and incen- 
diaries. At Oschersleben, biggest known 
producer today of Focke-Wulf 190s, the 
main machine shop got nine hits, and 
fire and explosions spread through the 
assembly shops. A Messerschmitt 110 
assembly plant at Brunswick rocked 
with explosions, and a Junkers factory 
at Halberstadt was. “blanketed by 
bursts.” On Friday RAF night bomb- 
ers made a heavy attack on Brunswick. 
And this week Mediterranean-based Fly- 
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ing Fortresses flew over the Alps and pul- 
verized a Messerschmitt parts plant at 
Klagenfurt in Southern Austria. 
Significance~—— 

It was true that the battle in the air 
over Central Germany was the greatest 
fought so far, but it was also only one of 
the many that have gone before and the 
many that will come later. 

Possibly the greatest difference be- 
tween these sky engagements and great 
clashes on the sea and on the land is the 
extreme difficulty of telling who won. 

Both sides claimed victory. The Ger- 
mans based their claim on the number of 
bombers shot down. The Americans based 
theirs secondarily on the Nazi fighters 
downed, but primarily on the damage 
‘done to the factories which were the 
targets. Although it is practically impossi- 
ble to balance bomber losses against in- 
dustrial damage, nevertheless the measure 
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The Outlook in the Battle of Russia 
by Maj. Gen. PAUL B. MALONE, U.S.A. Retired 


The outstanding military event for 
many months was the advance of Gen- 
eral Vatutin’s First Ukrainian Army 
across the prewar Polish frontier, thus 
cutting the Nazi armies in two at the 
Pripet: Marshes and precipitating a mili- 
tary and political crisis. 

Several months ago, some argued that 
the Russian armies would terminate 
their offensive when German troops 
were driven from Russian soil; now, 
some express fears that Russia _ will 
dominate the whole Eurasian Continent. 
Neither conclusion seems justified. 

For many hundreds of years, Russian 
military and political strategy has been 
directed toward obtaining, for a power- 
ful Russian economic state, a safe outlet 
via the Baltic Sea to the Atlantic and 
via the Straits of Bosporus to the Medi- 
terranean. 

When the Kaiser built his Berlin-to- 
Baghdad railway and Austria attacked- 
Serbia in 1914, spearheading on the 
Straits of Bosporus, the Russian repre- 
entative at an international conference 
declared Russia could not allow any 
other nation to become the dominant 
power in the Balkans. The Russian 
Army mobilized the next day and the 
war was on. 

When Hitler conquered the Balkans 
in 1940-41, he, like the Kaiser in 1914, 
challenged Russia to mortal combat. His 
armies still hold the Balkans and can 
be driven from them only by an attack 
from the south by British-American 
armies in the Mediterranean theater, in 
cooperation with Russian armies attack- 
ing from the east. 


~ 


In anticipation of that attack and the 
attack by General Eisenhower's armies 
from the west, Berlin sources announced 
last week, “from Vitebsk in the north 
to the Black Sea our forces are moving 
westward.” 

The very rapid advance of General 
Vatutin’s army, the minor Nazi resist-. 
ance encountered, the small number of 
Nazi prisoners captured, coupled with 
reports that the Nazis are constructing 
trenches “behind the Bug River .. . 
later, behind the Dniester River,” all 
tend to confirm Berlin reports of a 
planned withdrawal to meet, on a 
shorter front and with trench-warfare 
methods, the all-encircling menace from 


the east and southwest. 


At the south end of the battle front 
the Nazis still hold most of the Cri- 
mean Peninsula, Krivoi Rog, the iron 
center, and Nikopol, the manganese 
center in the Dnieper Bend. They still 
ship ore from these centers to Nazi 
munition plants over railroads along 
which escape to the Bug and Dniester 
Rivers seems still feasible. General 
Vatutin’s advance, however, has created 
a salient which might prove vulnerable. 
The Nazis hold the road that crosses 
the Pripet Marshes and, to the north, 
vast Russian territory between the 
marshes and Leningrad. The Nazi re- 
treat from Vitebsk will open the great 


strategic gateway to East Poland along » 


which Napoleon advanced on Moscow 
and withdrew in defeat. Napoleon’s 
army was destroyed. 

It seems manifest that Hitler’s armies 


cannot be destroyed by Russian armies 
alone; and as long as Hitler holds Nor- 
way and Denmark, Russia cannot win 
an exit to the Atlantic via the Baltic 
Sea, Kattegat, and Skagerrak. Further, 
as long as Hitler holds the Balkans and 
the islands of the Aegean Sea, Russia 
cannot reach the Mediterranean and 
the Atlantic and can reach the Indian 
Ocean only via the American-built rail- 
road from the Caspian Sea to the head 
of the Persian Gulf. 

Without the Russian armies, the 
United States would need an army more 
nearly 15,000,000 strong instead of the 
planned army of 7,700,000. Thus mili- 
tary cooperation of the United Nations 
becomes a necessity. All political dif- 
ficulties are reconcilable. Unless Hitler’s 
armies are completely destroyed there is 
no hope for peace for any of us— 
Russia included. 


The progress of the battle of Rus- 
sia up to date indicates that all Nazi 
troops will be out of Southern Russia, 
possibly also out of Northern Russia, by 
spring. The Nazis probably will stand 
3 a shortened, highly fortified battle 
ine. 

When we launch the Battle of Eu- 
rope from the east by Russian armies 
and from the south and west by Amer- 
ican and British armies, supported by 
the most powerful sea and air forces in 
history, this combination should, in the 
language of the President, “Speed the 
day of victory”: and insure “uncondi- 
tional surrender.” In my opinion I add, 
not later than Nov. 11, 1944. 
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of the American victory was the extent to 
which these factories were .put out of 
action. 

Some American figures have been mis- 
leading in the past. When the Eighth 
raided Bremen last April, its bombs were 
reported to have knocked out a plant pro- 
ducing 35% of the Luftwaffe’s Focke- 
Wulf 190s. When the plant was moved to 
Marienburg, the Eighth blasted it again, 
and estimated it had cut Focke-Wulf pro- 
duction in half. In a previous blow at 
Oschersleben, it had inflicted “consider- 
able damage” on the Arado works, cred- 
ited with the production of a good per- 
centage of all German Focke-Wulfs. But 
last week the Eighth was still forced to 


continue at the old task of cutting Focke- | 


Wulf production. 

The estimates of damage done are fur- 
ther mitigated by the dispersion of the 
German aircraft industry. Dispersal is its 
frst defense against bombing and, just 
as British industry has spread its plants, 
so has German. The Messerschmitt plant 
at Wiener-Neustadt, for example, has its 
parts manufacturing and assembly units 
scattered through southeastern Europe. 
Plants in Yugoslavia close to the bauxite 
that makes plane aluminum—supplement 
production at Wiener-Neustadt. 

Most of the American attacks on the 
German aircraft industry have been 
against final assembly plants, whose stop- 
page is the soonest felt on the front. But, 
as a blow to production, such raids are 
the least serious because they hold back 
the fighters for the shortest time. 

For an example, Newsweek asked a 
prominent American aircraft plant for an 
estimate of the time that reconstruction 
and resumption of production would 
take. This was the answer: If the main 
assembly line were knocked out, the 
managers estimate that they could get 
back into top production within 30 days. 
Because there is little machinery on the 
assembly line, little equipment would be 
lost. A temporary structure could be 
thrown up, and with new dollies and 
jigs the line would be back at work. 
Should two assembly lines in the same 
location be wiped out, the plant could be 
back in full swing in 90 days, after simi- 
lar emergency action. The destruction of 
a parts plant such as one making carbu- 
tetors would be a far greater blow. 

The effect of the Eighth’s 1943 attacks 
on the Luftwaffe’s manufacturing facili- 
ties hit the Germans hard. Nonetheless, 
two weeks ago an RAF spokesman said 
flatly that the Luftwaffe was stronger by 
1,000 fighter planes than it was a year 
ago. Last week, in the skies over Ger- 
many and the Low Countries, the Luft- 
wafte showed that strength. Along a bat- 
tle lane 200 miles long, Nazi machines 
struck quickly and effectively, rising with 
amazing speed and coordination from 
dispersed fields to converge on American 
bomber formations. This was the Luft- 
waffe ready for invasion. It was still a 
formidable enemy. 
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Mustang, Aviation’s Ugly Duckling, 
Becomes a Top Long-Range Fighter 


It was April 1940. In a hurry for 
planes, the British asked North Ameri- 
can Aviation, Inc. to build them some 
Curtiss P-40s. North American said it 
would prefer to build a ship of its own, 
which it believed to be superior. When 
the British agreed, Edgar Schmued, the 
company’s chief design engineer, went 
to work one Saturday afternoon, pro- 
duced a profile of the craft overnight, 
and completed specifications by May 10. 





shock waves that pile up at the highest 
point of a wing’s upper surface, forming 
a crescendo of jolts that endanger the 
plane if speed is maintained. 

Still largely secret, the Mustang’s 
wing—with its square tip reminiscent of 
the Messerschmitt—has an upper surface 
with its highest point near the center 
instead of a third the way back from the 
wingtip, as is customary. This change 
streamlined the air flow over the wing, 


‘Associated Press 


Modern Mustangs took on the Luftwaffe deep inside Germany 


Then in exactly 100 days, the first plane 
was built. 

That was the birth of the Mustang, the 
aeronautical orphan that was hatched by 
North American, sniffed at by the British, 
cold-shouldered by the United States—and 
yet became one of the outstanding planes 
of the war. Last week, the Cinderella- 
plane story reached a climax when Ameri- 
can authorities in London revealed that 
the Mustang, in its newest version as a 
high-altitude long-range escort, was the 
mysterious. “long-range fighter” that had 
just made record penetrations into Ger- 
many to provide cover for American 
heavy bombers (see page 21). 

Like its history, the design of the Mus- 
tang was from the beginning unconven- 
tional. As first conceived by North Ameri- 
can, it blended the best features of the 
P-40 and the British Hurricane, emerging 
as a low-wing all-metal monoplane with 
the grace and streamlining of a swallow. 
But it had many innovations. The most 
revolutionary was a so-called “laminar 
flow” wing designed to eliminate the air 


permitting greatly increased speeds. An- 
other innovation lay in placing the ra- 
diator air scoop—used in cooling the 
engine—below the fuselage instead of 
under the nose as in the P-40, thus 
further reducing drag. 

Thus turned out, the first Mustang, 
with armament ranging from six or eight 
machine guns to four cannon, proved 
to be an excellent low-level fighter and 
Army support plane. The report of the 
Truman committee last July said the 
Mustang was aerodynamically the most 
perfect of American fighters. 

But the fact that it lacked high-alti- 
tude qualities and with its Allison engine 
was somewhat underpowered cooled 
British enthusiasm. And although North 
American turned over two Mustangs to 
the American Air Forces, these aroused 
little interest. One reason for this was 
that, unlike most Army planes, the Mus- 
tang was not sponsored by the War De- 
partment—hence there were no officials 


there to push its claims. Not until the 


spring of 1942, when the British order 
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was running out, could North American 
persuade the Air Forces to place-an order 
for the planes. That contract came just 
in time for’ North American—only ten 
days before the company would have 
been forced to dismantle Mustang-build- 
ing machinery to iake care of other work. 

After that, the North American plane 
—both. as the Mustang or P-51 fighter 
and its fighter-bomber counterpart, the 
Invader or A-36 that debuted at Pan- 


telleria—won a reputation as the world’s — 


finest Army cooperation plane. But the 
best was to come. This was the P-51B, 
the vastly improved Mustang equipped 
with a Packard-built Rolls-Royce Merlin 
engine, whose long-range feats were re- 
vealed for the first time last week. 
Equipped with a two-stage two-speed 
supercharger, the 1,500-horsepower 
Rolls-Royce engine gives the P-51B a 
speed of more than 400 miles an hour 
and a ceiling of about 40,000 feet. In 
addition, the P-51B can carry two 500- 
pound bombs or the extra wing tanks 
that have made it the world’s longest-’ 
range single-engine fighter. The effect 
of the extra gas tanks in increasing the 
range was shown by the revelation that 
in last week’s raids the P-51s did their 
heaviest fighting after flying 400 miles. 
But these changes have considerably 
increased the Mustang’s former weight 
of 9,500 pounds, and to take care of the 
extra burden a four-bladed propeller has 
been fitted. The armament has also been 
modified and now probably consists of 
alternative batteries of four heavy ma- 
chine guns or four cannon. But the 
Mustang retains great maneuverability 
enabling the planes—as pilots reported 
—to “turn circles” inside Thunderbolts, 
Lightnings, and enemy planes. The 
fighting power of the planes was at- 
tested by the almost incredible score of 
the new Mustangs in two of the deepest 
raids on Germany—32 enemy planes 
downed against no Mustang losses. 


Wuwa 


The Eighth Air Force issued no com- 
muniqué. As far as headquarters was 
concemed no raids had taken place on 
Jan. 14. Yet on that day fleets of For- 
tresses and Liberators flew across the 
Channel and over German Europe. They 
were not going far—only to that stretch 
of France facing Britain, once called 
the invasion coast and now known as the 
“rocket coast.” - 

No one really knows whether or not 
the Germans have constructed giant 
rocket launchers along the Channel for 
use against Britain. But it is a reason- 
able assumption that these rockets are 
not the Nazi secret weapon. Whatever 
it may be, Berlin has soft-pedaled the 
terrible threats it was directing against 


the Allies a few weeks ago. According 


to reports from neutral capitals; how- 
ever, the German public still has faith in 
what they call Wuwa—Wunderwaffen or 
Wonder Weapons. di 
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Newsweek—De Moreland 


The Burma campaign again began in the Akyab sector (shown in detail at left) 


Bid for Burma 


For the past six weeks units of the 
British Fourteenth Army—a new force 
made up of Englishmen, Scotsmen, Irish- 
men, Indians, and some Chinese—inched 
their way down from Southern India into 
Jap-held Northwest Burma. Fighting 
every yard from hilltop to hilltop and 
bunker to bunker through dense, over- 
grown jungle the troops scratched out a 
15-mile advance climaxed by a savage, 
point-blank artillery duel. 

The weary men then forced a crossing 
of the Naaf River and slogged across 
paddy fields over which army engineers 
and Burmese natives ‘hastily laid trails 
leading to the objective which they. cap- 
tured last week—Maungdaw, a small, 


ot the Burma offensive. Lt. Gen. Joseph 
W. Stilwell, American Army commander 


in the Far East, made his first extended 


coastal fishing village with an airfield _ 


that .is usable only in dry weather. 
Maungdaw i: also the terminus of an im- 


portant lateral road running 17 miles’ 


northeastward to Buthidaung, where 
other British units met even stiffer re- 
sistance in their drive southward. But 
the real objective of this limited offensive 
was to clean out the Japs from the entire 
Mayu Peninsula, especially at its tip 
where the key air and sea base at Akyab 
is located. 

To reach Akyab Allied troops must 


-_ travel down a road which is little better 


than a path west of the Mayu mountain 
range, cross the Mayu River, and nego- 
tiate further coastal paths (see map). 
Here the troops were in familiar terri- 
tory. Only a year ago, under Field Mar- 
shal Viscount Wavell’s direction, many 
of them participated in a similar cam- 
paign that brought them to within 15 
miles of Akyab. Then the Japs bounced 
bag with their own offensive and cleared 
e 


Meanwhile, from the northwest came — 


another sign that Allied leaders were 
laying the foundation for another phase 


tour of Burma since he led the historic 
140-mile retreat to India more than a 
year and a half ago. He inspected con- 
struction work on the Ledo Road, which 
is being built into the northern tip of 
Burma near Fort Hertz, and watched 
Chinese troops fighting to clear the area 
ol Jap troops. 


At the Strait Gate 


Humps, hills, and mountains; ravines, 
valleys, and streams; rocks, ridges, and 
river bends—those were the obstacles the 
Fifth Army had conquered one by one. 
In more than four months since the land- 
ings at Salerno, the men had battered 


. their way northwestward not much more 


than 70 miles, barely halfway to Rome. 

This week the Yanks took Mount Troc- 
chio, a spiny ridge in the Apennine foot- 
hills, and surged up to the River Rapido. 
There they were barely a mile from one 
of the gateways to Rome—the town of 
Cassino, nestling at the foot of Mount 
Cassino. It was a town of historic mem- 
ories dating back to 312 B. C., when 
the Romans colonized it, and on through 
the cavalcade of medieval emperors and 
popes who lived there when it was known 
as San Germano. And the natives still 
talk of the orgies staged in a nearby villa 
by Mark Antony. 

But to the Yanks, Tommies, and poilus 


of the Fifth, even the prospect of a vic- 


torious struggle for Cassino did not mean 
the fighting further on would be imme- 
diately much easier. For beyond Cassino, 
forming a gun-studded easterly rampart 
overlooking the broad Liri valley, loomed 
another great mountain mass topped by 
Mount Cairo, more than a mile high, and 
flanking for 10 miles the next stretch of 


the road to Rome. 
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Line on the Bug 


Nazis Seem to Plan Ukraine Stand 
Despite Red Encirclement Tactics 


The last dormant front in Russia blazed 
into action last week. At Leningrad and 
north of Lake Ilmen, said the German 
High Command, the Soviets launched a 
powerful new offensive, smashing into 
the northernmost Nazi lines. On the whole 
1,200-mile front, from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea the Red Army was attacking. 

South of the Leningrad sector, the 
Reds widened the Nevel salient. Below 
the Pripet Marshes they pushed the Ger- 
mans 60 miles back beyond the former 
Polish border. That thrust formed a 
northern offshoot of the great battle of 
the Ukraine, in which Moscow claimed 
the Germans had lost 100,000 killed and 
2,520 tanks since Dec. 24. And it was 
in the Ukraine that the Germans were 
still most gravely imperiled. 

In the muck of these southern battle- 
fields the Russians fought like furies to 
trap the 500,000 Germans still supposed 
to be dug in between the Dnieper and 
Rumania. These troops included two 
Nazi armies defending the most danger- 
ous salients in the German lines. One 
was the Eighth in the so-called “Kagar- 
lik Wedge”’—a salient touching the 
Dnieper on the north and covering the 
rail lines south to the Bug River and 
Odessa. The other was the Sixth Army, 
completely reconstituted since Stalingrad 
and now defending the iron ore of Krivoi 
Rog and the manganese of Nikopol. 

In any military textbook these German 
positions in the Ukraine would call for 
immediate retreat to avoid encirclement. 
But the Wehrmacht showed few signs of 
undertaking such a retreat. And although 
its strategy appeared cto run contrary to 
sound military sense, there were a num- 
ber of good reasons for the action. 


First, the weather was still on the side 


of the Germans. A winter so mild. that 
snow was patchy in the Ukraine and most 
of the rivers still not frozen, had helped 
the Nazis and slowed the Russians. In- 
stead of river ice, ferries and hastily con- 
structed bridges had to carry the load of 
Russian tanks and guns. As a result, the 
Red Army could not cross the river bar- 
riers in time to stage encircling drives. 

Second, the danger of the Germans be- 
ing cut off by a Russian break-through 
south of Kiev is not as great as it looks 
on the map. The Nazis have excellent 
communications in this region, and they 
are also apparently able to mass consider- 
able numbers of troops and tanks to throw 
into counterattacks. 

The third reason was the most impor- 
tant. It was the inherent strength of the 
Bug River as a defense line if the Ger- 
mans actually should attempt to make a 
strong stand along it. That they do so 
intend was indicated by the maintenance 
of the Eighth and Sixth Armies in their 
exposed salients. For only holding the 
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LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 
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Wr FirtH ARMY ADVANCED 
Forces 1n Iraty—Men who used to 
be barbers are always stepping out of 
houses in ruined towns as our troops 
move up and saying in English: “Good 
morning, boys.” 

When Giosué Svendittelli performed 
this gesture from a broken stone door- 
way in San Vittore, your correspondent 
automatically asked: “What part of 
the States did you work in?” Signor 
Svendittelli then proved there are 
variations on the new hot licks for- 
ever theme. 

“Scotland,” he replied, and his next 
few sentences sparkled with a pure 
Loch ‘Lomond color. 

It is curious to hear a Scottish burr 
on the tongue of an Italian. There 
were moments when it clung so thick 
to Svendittelli’s words that you got 
the impression he was Sir Harry 
Lauder warming up for “I Love a 
Lassie” with a few sprightly anecdotes. 

Apart from local color, his story 
followed an old melancholy pattern. 
Svendittelli ran his clippers up Scottish 
necks and his razor over Lowland jowls 
at Govan, near Glasgow, for seventeen 
years from 1898 till 1915 when the 
fatherland called him back to fight in 
what all Italians over 30 still call the 
“Grande Guerra.” He lost his right 
foot from cold at Monte Grappa and 
became “mutilated,” as Italian mili- 
tary patter puts it. He also became at 
one time and another the father of 
twelve children. 

Here in San Vittore, as the Ameri- 
cans came, Svendittelli wanted to start 
cutting hair at once. There was noth- 
ing remarkable in that. The remark- 
able thing was that he never left San 
Vittore during this battle—he and 
some dozens of other villagers, who 
came crawling out of holes and half- 
filled doors, blinking their eyes in the 
sunlight, were a little stunned by the 
impact of two weeks of shellfire on 
their roofs, walls, and streets but were 
otherwise cheerful, resilient, and 
hungry as wolves. ees 

At first thought, it seems wonder- 
ful that they lived. Even more wonder- 
ful and definitely vexing from our 
viewpoint was the way German snip- 


lived through this and similar bom- 
bardments, unscathed by the heavy, 
steady. rain of steel and forcing the 


out by hand at great cost. © 
San Vittore was a good example 
of our problem in frontal war in Italy 





Why Our Italian Campaign Is So Tough } 


by JOHN LARDNER 


ers, grenadiers, and machine gunners . 


“doughfoots” to come in and pry them . 


and a good index to reasons for the 
slowness and bloody expense of the 
head-on drive. Circumstances that 
seem mysterious when you watch our 
artillery pour it on from the hills are 
quickly understandable when you en- $ 
ter a target zone and dissect the re- 
mains. } 

Sometimes the Germans lidded 
themselves in steel and concrete pill- 
boxes. More often, in San Vittore, 
they improvised with the materials at 
hand and used the shellfire effects to $ 
their own advantage. ' 

I found several foolproof ready- } 
made German emplacements. One 
was the main downstairs room of a 
stone house—all houses are stone—in }$ 
the middle of town. Shells had shaved 
off the upper story and piled rock and } 
plaster in the street against the walls 3 
of the ground floor as high as its ceil- } 
ing. The ceiling was roofed by massive 
4-inch beams. Shells had thrown a 3 
couple of extra beams on top of these 
for good measure and heaped more 
rock and rubble over the whole snug 
fort. There was nothing left for the 
Germans to do but to move their guns 
and grenades in and plant themselves 
in the corner aperture formed between 
a beam and the rock pile commanding 
our approach in two directions. 


They were better fixed in town in 
the heart of the target, as a matter of 
fact, than in the open fields and hills 
behind the villages. Hiking farther on, 
I found three of them lying stone dead 
in their green overcoats, with coagu- 
lated ribbons of blood on their waxy 
faces, behind a more orthodox built-up 
outdoor gun nest. It hadn't been 
necessary to pry these fellows loose 
by hand. 

All Germans in San Vittore were 
not as firm as their fortifications. We 
captured one company nearly intact 
because the company on its flank had 
deserted and made for the hills. The 
captured company .commander, a }$ 
steadfast Nazi, was virtuously indig- 
nant. 

“The cowards deserted me,” he said 
“Otherwise we could have held out 
forever.” 

This was one of those “enlightened’ 
Nazis. “I don’t believe the stories we 
hear of: New York and Chicago being 
bombed,” he said. “That’s silly.” 

However, he also refused to believe 
that we had bombed Tokyo or that the 
Russians had ever come beyond the 
Dnieper. 
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line of the Bug assures these forces of 
escape routes. ' 

-From its source near the prewar Polish 
frontier,-the Bug flows 500 miles to Niko- 
laev and the lagoons edging the Black 
Sea. In its upper reaches, near the present 
battle, the river runs in swift, twisting 
rapids between steep, rocky banks, and 
only near the Black Sea is it wide and 
deep enough to be navigable. On the 
high ridge behind, between the Bug and 
the Dniester, is the rail line to Odessa. 
That railway is of great ‘importance for 
it gives the Nazis a line of communica- 
tions. parallel to the front. 

The power of the German defensive 
campaign on the Bug and the compara- 
tive lack of resistance south of the Pripet 
Marshes raised the possibility that the 
Nazis may establish a new basic line 
along the entire central and southern 
fronts. This would start along the Bug 
River in Poland—a stream which runs 
north into the Vistula and does not con- 
nect with the Ukrainian Bug—and then 


: : 


runs south to the Grodek Lakes near 
Lwéw. From there it would proceed 


farther south to the Bug. Such a line - 
would not-be much longer than one based 


on the Dniester and would give the Ger- 
mans far greater control of the Black Sea 
and at least a chance to maintain their 
garrisons in the Crimea. 


Balkan Give-and-Take 


It was the one front—and the only one 
—where the Germans were on the offen- 
sive. In the seventh major German at- 
tempt to clear the rugged Bosnian heart- 
land of Marshal Tito’s guerrillas, Field 
Marshal Baron Maximilian von Weichs 
pressed a powerful offensive against the 
little town of Jajce, the Partisans’ head- 
quarters. Dominated by a lofty medieval 
fortress, the old Moslem citadel of Jajce 
nestles at the confluence of the Pliva and 
Vrbas Rivers in Central Bosnia. 

Toward this snow-mantled mountain 
stronghold, advanced one Nazi Panzer col- 





umn from the town of Banjaluka 30 mila 
to the north, the scene of recent bitte, 
fighting. Along the rocky, winding roa 
which skirts the Vrbas River amid fine 
mountain scenery, the German motorize( 
units advanced rapidly on Jajce. Severe 
fighting also raged along the railroad cop. 
necting Jajce with the town of Mrkonic. 
grad, some 40 miles away. The Nazi-con. 
trolled Budapest radio asserted that Tito’ 
headquarters had fallen after a three-day 
battle. The Germans then pointed thei 
assault on Sarajevo, to the Southeast. 


Sofia: While Tito struggled against the 
determined German attack, the Allies 
came to his aid with a sharply accelerated 
air assault on the Balkans. The heaviest 
stroke was a one-two blow at Sofia on 
Jan. 10. 

First a strong formation of American 
Fifteenth Air Force Fortresses attacked 
the Bulgarian capital by day. The chief 
targets were the big Central Station and 
rail yards—the communications hub of 
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E very skilled war leader knows 
that thorough and continuous strategic 
and tactical reconnaissance are vital fac- 
tors in the attack and defense. Glance 
for a moment at the geography of the 
Pacific Ocean. There fleets have free- 
dom of action to a higher degree than 
is possessed by any other component of 
our armed forces. 

Bounded by the Aleutians, Hawaiian 
Islands, Marshalls, Marianas, the Nanpo 
Shoto Islands, Japan, the Kuriles, and 
Kamchatka there is a stretch of open sea 
with only three small islands, Marcus, 
Johnston, and Wake, in it. This sea area 
is much greater than that part of the 
North Atlantic bounded by the Azores, 
Newfoundland, Greenland, Iceland, and 
the British Isles. In the Atlantic there is 
no opposing hostile fleet, and our land 
air bases encompass this area. In the 
Pacific area mentioned: we have few 
well located land air bases and some- 
where there lurks a strong Japanese 
fleet. 

What craft must we rely on then for 
reconnaissance in this part of the Pa- 
cific? The mission of the long-range 
Liberator and Fortress types is attack, 
and the Sunderlands and PBY’s, (Cata- 
linas) with ranges from 2,000 up to a 
possible 4,000 miles, are also handi- 
capped by having to operate from fixed 

ases. 
We have submarines, battleships, 
cruisers, and destroyers, but. their mis- 





sion is attack, and their reconnaissance 


Airships Could Help Us in the Pacific 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


asset is limited. There is also the aircraft 
carrier, but this too is an attack ship. 

The Navy has done a splendid job in 
developing heavier-than-air aircraft, but 
in lighter-than-air ships, it has not de- 
veloped the full powers latent in these 
craft. The airship could, and, for the 
purposes of ‘strategic and tactical re- 
connaissance in the Pacific, might prove 
valuable. 


This statement is not a mere guess. 
Once in the past history of the Navy 
when we did have airships, permission 
was obtained from the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics to use one of these craft tempo- 
rarily as a fleet unit in order to test its 
practicability as a reconnaissance ship. 
The test took place during a problem 
staged to ascertain the defense possibili- 


‘ties of the Canal Zone against a de- 


termined attack from the sea. The air- 
ship scouted the right flank of the sea 
forces from the Galapagos Islands to the 
Canal Zone, and the information re- 
ported, principally negative, was of 
value in the-attack which followed. 
There do not appear to be any in- 
superable mechanical or structural dif- 
ficulties to be overcome which would 
prevent an airship being built capable 
of a long cruising range, possibly 10,000 
miles, and a maximum speed approxi- 
mately three times that of the fastest 
surface craft. It could probably carry a 
number of anti-aircraft guns and be 
able to make its own smoke screen when 


cloud cover was not available. It could 
transport, discharge, and recover a num- 
ber of aircraft, perhaps ten. 

The helium it would carry has been 
reported to have approximately 92 per 
cent of the lifting power of hydrogen, 
and, since it is noninflammable and non- 
toxic, minor repairs could be effected by 
the airship crew_while on station. The 
fire hazard should be less than that of 
the surface carrier. The cost of con- 
struction should not be high, possibly 
comparable to the cost of a destroyer. 
In.the matter of time of construction, it 
is sufficient to say that the Germans did 
turn out Zeppelins in about six weeks 
after organizing building facilities. 

For strategic scouting the advantages 
of a mobile air base are apparent. In 
good visibility, a rather normal condition 
in the Pacific, three aircraft at 225 miles 
per hour, spaced 30 miles apart, could 
scout an area of about 90 by 225 miles 
in an hour, that is, about. 20,000 square 
miles. In tactical scouting preliminary 
to attack, the team of airship and sur- 
face carrier should bé a strong one, and 
the carrier will give the airship protec- 
tion against hostile planes. 

Skepticism always exists. It was so 
at first in the matter of the carvier es- 
cort, and, to a greater extent it was, 
manifested in the case of the 8-inch | 
against the 6-inch gun, but results set- , 
tled all doubts. The use of an airship 
would determine factually whether this 


craft had a war value or not. 
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the Balkans. Later, as the reddish glow 
of scattered fires blended with bright 
moonlight, RAF Wellingtons roared over 
the city and gave the railway center an- 
other heavy pounding. 

As a result of the twin raids, much of 
the center of Sofia was set afire, while 
yast residential and factory areas were 
obliterated. Among the public buildings 
damaged was Sofia’s most famous land- 
mark, the glittering Alexander Nevsky 
Cathedral with its gilded dome and rich 
ornamentation. The House of Parliament 
was wrecked. 

The general effect was to paralyze Bul- 
garia’s heart and cause a fresh slump in 
the country’s morale. The Germans re- 
ported that the evacuation of Sofia had 
been ordered. 


Fifty-Fifty to 30 


Suppose you were a pilot or a bombar- 
dier or waist gunner on a Liberator bomb- 
er with the Seventh Air Force in the 
Central Pacific. Suppose, too, you had 
piled up a log of 30 missions. What would 
your future be? The answer is that you 
would either be dead or headed home. 

That, in effect, is what Maj. Gen. Willis 
H. Hale, the Seventh’s commander, told 
his men last week. He said he was con- 
vinced that 30 of the tremendously long, 
overwater missions characteristic of Pa- 
cific operations were all that anyone could 
make with a better than 50-50 chance of 
living. So he now limits his men to that 
number, after which they are assigned to 
serve as instructors. 
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_ Neutralization of Rabaul from the air paved the way for thrusts to encircle the Jap base | 








Enveloping Rabaul 


Tactically, Gen. Douglas MacArthur's 
campaign in the Southwest Pacific has 
consisted of a series of swift, widely scat- 
tered strokes, using everything in his 
armory—heavy bombings, ground fight- 
ing, air support for land troops, leap- 
frog landings, and air-land-sea coordina- 
tion in such operations as the Cape 
Gloucester invasion, carried out with 
LST and other invasion craft. Strategi- 
cally, the apparent aim of all the strokes 


- is only now becoming clear. It is the 


envelopment and _ neutralization of Ra- 
baul—the cheapest way of knocking out 
the big Jap base that could only be 
taken frontally at high cost. 

Already, the air phase of this strategy 
has been carried far forward with the 
capture or establishment of air bases at 
Cape Gloucester and on Bougainville, 
bringing Rabaul within fighter-escort, tor- 
pedo-plane, and dive-bomber range. The 
next steps may consist of a big amphibi- 
ous pincers movement (see map)—a 
northwestward thrust from Bougainville 
aimed at Kavieng on New Ireland, and a 
northward move from New Guinea to 
take the Admiralty Islands. But before 
the northward thrust can be carried out, 
the Allies still have a job to complete in 
New Guinea—that of clearing the Japs 
out of the coastal area around Madang 
that would serve as a jumping-off base. 


Terrain: In New Guinea, the task still 
consists largely of conquering fantastic 
terrain obstacles. The Australians faced 
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just such an obstacle last week as they 
thrust northwestward from the Huon 
Peninsula toward Saidor, 50 miles up the 
coast, where Americans of the Sixth 
Army landed the previous week. The ob- 
stacle was the Kapugara River, a swift, 
unnavigable stream from 20 to 150 feet 
wide, flowing into the sea through a 
precipitous gorge. : 

Only at the river’s mouth was there .a 
ford over which vehicles could be driven. 
Even then, once they reached the west 
bank the vehicles had to be taken over a 
dangerous track snaking along the top of 
sheer cliffs that dropped 100 feet into the 
sea. Inland,: the only means of crossing 
was by throwing bridges across the gush- 
ing water. So tough was the going that 
one Aussie remarked: “A bloke ought to 
qualify for a mountaineering certificate 
if he gets over that.” 


Japs: The Aussies were aided by two 
widely differing factors. One was the ac- 
tivity of Allied PT boats, which operated 
out of Huon Gulf bases against Jap barges 
trying to escape the Sio-Saidor trap by 
flight up the coast to Madang. The barges 
were large 40-foot boats capable of ac- 
commodating 100 men but now they car- 
ried only about a third of that number, 
with the rest of the-space given over to 
supplies and equipment. On one day 
alone PT’s and aircraft sank twelve of the 
vessels, besides a dozen probables. 

The other factor was the Japs’ short- 
age of supplies. Everywhere, the Aussies 
found evidence of widespread enemy 
starvation. Still other signs of the ene- 
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Cape Gloucester photos show how Coast Guard- and Navy-manned LSTs... 


" ,.+-vehicles in hold are rolled out the bow doors and 


Official U.S, Coast Guard photos 


my’s desperate plight were the stripping 
of food gardens and the brutal treatment 
of natives. In one instance, an old luluai 
(deputy village headman) told how the 
Japs callously shot “three fella Kanaka 
boy one fella Mary”—three men and a 
woman. 


Door to Home 
How a Soldier Feels on Learning 
There’s a Way Out of the Pacific 


The shipping shortage prevented the 
United States Army from carrying out a 
long-term plan to bring home troops after 
certain periods of service in distant areas, 
But now that the shipping situation has 
improved, this rotation of troops has final- 
ly started, although it is still on a small 
scale.. 

Probably nowhere more than in the 
Southwest Pacific.do men feel the need 
for a return to the United States. One of 
the first to bring the news of rotation to 
them was Robert Shaplen, NEwsweex 
war correspondent who just arrived on 
the New Guinea front: He sent the fol- 
lowing dispatch describing their reac- 
tions: 


The news that after eighteen months 
in this theater there may be a ship to 
take some of the G.I.’s home punctured 
the bubble of homesickness and boosted 
morale to a new high, although it may 
take a long time before the plan will af- 
fect more than a minority of jungle vet- 
erans. I arrived in New Guinea the day 
the news began to spread. Everywhere 
men stopped to ask me: “Is it true?” This 
question was flung around the base from 
dawn to midnight, repeated under the 
palm and banyan trees, in huts and jeeps, 
and at mess. A little way back in the 
woods rumor-hardened vets laughed it 
off and said: “Hell, it ain’t true, and if it 
is there’s a. hitch somewhere.” 

But the next day, I saw a copy of the 
order and that gave me the distinction of 
being the correspondent with the hap- 
sa tidings ever to come to this fabv- 


lous island: Everyone wanted details. It 


would be no exaggeration to say that I 
could see the light in the men’s eyes. It 
was impossible to find a gathering of two 
men.or more who were not talking about 
it. And those who were alone talked to 
themselves. Even the natives quickly got 
wind of it. 

Actually, the plan will work slowly, 
starting with 1 per cent of each unit 


taken out the first month, and rising grad- 
‘ually. But the fact that:the door has only 


opened slightly was of relative insignifi- 
cance compared. to the effect; Not that 
morale was low, but as each man I have 
spoken to said: “Just knowing you don't 


have to stay forever, that you've got some 


idea of when maybe youll be through— 
now we can at least smell Frisco.” 
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Reds Keep Curzon Line the Issue 


in Rejecting Polish Conference 


Pravda Story of British Offer 


of Separate German Peace Injects 
New Note in Allied Relations 
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The Polish-Russian dispute finally got 
down to the line... 


Lord Curzon of Kedleston was a para- 


gon of an aristocrat. A. British Foreign - 


Secretary just after the last war, he as- 
sumed a grand manner that offended a 
few men, frightened a few more, but 
filled most with respect. . 

Lord Curzon had little part in drawing 
the provisional border between Poland 
and Russia that was adopted by the Al- 
lied Supreme Council on Dec. 8, 1919. 
But it was he who suggested it, along 
with an extension, to the Poles and Sovi- 
ets on July 11, 1920. Ever since it has 
borne the name Curzon Line, and there 
is something in the:connection that sug- 
gests justice and fair play. By this week 
the hopes of the Allies of avoiding a shat- 
tering crisis within the ranks of the Unit- 
on Nations were pinned on the Curzon 

e. 


Spot: With their armies already in 
pre-1989 Poland, the Russians gave a 
new twist to their dispute with the Poles 
over the postwar border and put the Pol- 
ish Government in London neatly on the 
spot by proposing the Curzon Line as the 
future boundary. Territorially this did not 
represent much of a recession from the 
previous Soviet demand that the division 
agreed on between the Germans and the 


Russians in 1989 be the final boundary. _ 


But morally it was a considerable modifi- 


~ 





Keystone 
. .. named after Lord Curzon, onetime 
British Foreign Secretary 


cation of Moscow’s former position. It 
meant that the Russians were asking 
for a frontier that was not drawn by 
themselves and was based not on stra- 
tegic considerations but on racial di- 
visions insofar as they could be deter- 
mined. ; 
The Polish Government may have 
sensed that this was the last chance to 
arrive at any understanding with Mos- 
cow. If the exiled. officials didn’t, the 
were certainly told so by the Briti 
Foreign Office, which has been working 
with might and main to bring about a 
settlement between Britain’s two allies. 
For most of the week the Poles held a 
series of strained conferences. Then they 
came out with an offer to the Russians. 
They suggested a four-power confer- 
ence in which the United States and Great 


Britain would help Russia and Poland to 
straighten out border problems and all 
other “outstanding questions.” But they 
made no mention of the Curzon Line and 
refused to yield to dictation. 

Two days later, in a communiqué is- 
sued through Tass, Moscow’s reply ar- 
rived like an icy blast from the - Arctic 
wastes. Pointing out that in the Polish 
statement the question of recognizing the 
Curzon Line was “entirely evaded and 
ignored,” the Reds said that could be in- 
terpreted “only as a rejection of the Cur- 
zon Line.” 


Moscow brushed aside the suggestion © 


of Anglo-American mediation by simply 
ignoring it and asserted the latest devel- 
opments again showed that “the present 
Polish Government” did not want good- 
neighborly relations with the Soviet 
Union. 

To this there was no immediate of- 
ficial Polish rejoinder. The only Allied 
comment came from Secretary Hull, who 
revealed that at the Poles’ request the 
United States, recently made known to 
Moscow its willingness to help restore 
diplomatic relations between Poland and 
Russia. So far, he added, no reply had 
been received. 

Significance-— 

There has been every indication that 
eBritain and the United States regard the 
Curzon Line as a good basis for settling 
the Polish-Russian dispute. Hence the 
Poles’ resort to Anglo-American interven- 
tion was almost tantamount to agreeing 
to some such solution. And the sharp 
Russian reply was not only a rejection of 
the Polish proposals but also looked like 
a snub to London and Washington. 

-In part, the Soviets’ brusqueness was 
due to their distrust of some of the mem- 
bers of the Polish Government, such as 
Wladyslaw Raczkiewicz, the premier, 
‘and Gen. Kazimierz Sosnowski, Army 
Commander-in-Chief, both disciples of 
Pilsudski, former scourge of the Reds. 
But it stemmed also from Moscow’s 
evident wish to keep the dispute on a 
strictly Polish-Russian basis. Such an at- 
titude apparently conflicted with the 
spirit, if not the letter, of the Moscow 
agreements, which included the setting 
up of an inter-Allied European Advisory 


Commission to handle just such terri- | 


torial disputes. However, it has never 
been made clear which of the Russias 
adhered to the Moscow-Teheran under- 
takings—the Russia of before September 
1939, with old Poland intact, or the 
Russia after that date as expanded by 
the partition. 

In any case, it seemed that Moscow 
was displeased with Britain and the 
United States for “meddling” in the 
problem. And something of that annoy- 
ance may have been reflected in the 
publication of an extraordinary bulletin 
this week in Pravda. Quoting “reliable 
Greek and Yugoslav sources,” the official 
Communist party paper said that two 
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“leading British personalities” recently 
conferred secretly with Joachim von Rib- 
bentrop, German Foreign Minister, with 
a view to negotiating a separate peace— 
a move that would be in direct conflict 
with the Anglo-Russian treaty. 

At once indignantly denied by the 
British, the statement sounded like a 
touch of the old Red distrust of the west. 
However, with Ribbentrop recently re- 
ported in neutral territory, the. Russians 
may actually have fancied there was 
something in the wind—and Pravda’s 
maneuver was one. way of provoking a 


' British denial and clearing the air. 


Axis in Peru 


The warning that the military forces . 


which provoked the uprising in Bolivia 
in December might try to establish simi- 
lar regimes in other South American 
countries (NEwswEEK, Jan. 3) was no 
joke. Last week Lima announced offi- 
cially that they almost got Peru. 


The coup, which was set for New> 


Year’s Eve, was described in a govern- 
ment statement dated 15, as “quite 
a concrete, detailed plan . . . for dis- 
turbances that would break out on the 
afternoon of Dec. 31, 1948, following 
the well-known Nazi system of simulat- 
ing popular outbreaks and attacks on 
shops owned by Jews.” 

Apparently the plot was nipped by 
police measures which quelled the “dis- 
orderly initiative.” German and Japanese 
conspirators involved in the scheme were 
detained, pending deportation, and oth- 
ers were notified to leave the country. 


Argentine “Truce’ 


Ever since President Pedro Pablo 
Ramirez moved into the Casa Rosada 
last June, he has been kept busy sign- 
ing thousands of official decrees pre- 
pared by the army officers who really 
run’ Argentina. On Dec. 81, hoping to 
ease the tension between his country and 


the United Nations, Ramirez issued an - 


edict outlawing all political parties, Last 
week he went a step farther and dissolved 
all Nationalist organizations. 

Described as a measure to “bring 
about a truce in political activities and 
. . . to direct the internal life of the 
country,” the decree hit at least seven 
large Nationalist groups, all strongly op- 
posed to cooperation with the -Allies. 

The order, it was explained officially, 
was made necessary by the “corrupt” 
political practices used by the Nationalist 
movemerits—the same charge laid at the 
doors of the disbanded political parties. 
Actually the breaking up of the organiza- 
tions, which in effect paves the way for 
the establishment of a single totalitarian 

litical party in Argentina, was said to 

ave been maneuvered by Col. Enrique 
Gonzalez, chief of the Presidential Sec- 
retariat, and close friend of Ramirez, and 
against the advice of Col. Juan Peron, 





Socializing Italy | 

_ The Allied Advisory Council for Italy, 
the political body established during the 
Moscow conference, last week finished a 
tour of Sicily, Sardinia, and the liberated 
portion of Italy proper, and then returned 


to its headquarters in Algiers. The job 


: ——- 
Roberto Farinacci aided German sociali- 
zation of Italy 


of the council, composed of British, 
French, Russian, and American repre- 
sentatives, is to take under advisement 
all questions of political policy regard- 
ing - Italy. What measures the council 
had recommended to deal with the polit- 
ical confusion in the stunned provinces 
of war-torn Italy were not wade public. 
But while the Allies struggled to formu- 
8 a policy, the Germans ag been 
usy putting into practice a amic 
and amazing scheme. to ply eet 
communize—that part of the peninsula 
which they still control.- 

Officially, the socialization program was 
directed by the Mussolini regime under 








the name “Covernment of the Italian - 


Social Republic,” in which Roberto Fari- 
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nacci, former Fascist party chief, is , 
prominent member. It has not only 
maintained the “factory councils” formed 
after Mussolini's downfall, but has given 
them additional power. Large estates and 
factories have been. expropriated and 
handed over to the workers. 

In Ravenna, Count Baldi’s estates 
were divided among his :tenants and 
farm laborers. In Brescia, the directors 


. of the Pasotti Lumber Co. were dismissed 


and the management of the mill given 
to a cooperative of the workers and cleri- 
cal personnel. The ownership of the 
Bordin Auto Transport Co. at Bassano 
del Grappa and i oy an important wire 
and sheet metal concern in Milan were 
similarly transferred to workers’ coop. 
eratives. In Padua, the 450 laborers 
in the Stanga railroad construction 
shops are now the sole owners of the 
corporation. 

Despite these carefully laid plans, the 
Italian working class as a whole has not 
responded. On Dec. 13, for example, Mi- 
lan was the scene of a large strike in sev- 


eral industries. In other factories, labor 


unrest has increased. 

In Turin, Genoa, Milan, Novara, and 
Alessandria, after much bickering be- 
tween the workers, employers, and the 
Fascist government, the Wehrmacht f- 
nally ordered flat increases of wages of 
from 15 to 30 per cent, a “price increase” 
bonus of $25 for each at and estab- 
lished a minimum weekly wage of $11 
for men and $7.25 for women. Since 
prices have zoomed 200 to 700 per cent 
in this area, these wages are obviously 
inadequate. 

Furthermore, wage increases can have 
no meaning unless an adequate distribv- 
tion of food is made by the authorities. In 
Como, for instance, the officials prohibit 
the shipping of cattle and agricultural 
produce to other districts, while Alessan- 
dria imposes an embargo on soap. 

Meanwhile, the Germans strip North 
Italy of everything that can be moved. 
The majority of armament and munitions 
factories have already been transferred, 
along with their workers, to Germany. 
In the last week of November, 200 freight 
cars loaded with sheet iron, 80 with sul- 
phur, 200 with rice; and 60 with artif- 
cial silk crossed the Alps into Germany. 

These and other contradictory moves 
on the part of the “Government of the 
Italian Social Republic” serve to shake 
the foundation of benevolent socialism 
erected by the Germans in North Italy. 
Mussolini's Cabinet added another con- 
tradiction last week when he issued a de- 
cree, seizing direct control of all vital 
“economic concerns” in that area. While 
some of the enterprises, which included 
essential raw material supplies, power, 
and other “indispensable” services, were 
to be allowed to remain under private 
ownership, the Rome radio made it clear 
that the Fascist government's trust com- 
pany had the power to take over “part 
of the capital” of private concerns. 
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British Combine 


Randolph Churchill let the Americans take a President away from him 


Hide and Seek 


Sir Henry Wilson Became ‘It’ 
After Inénii Changed His Plane 


One of the amusing sidelights of the 
Roosevelt-Churchill conferences at Cairo 
following the meeting with Stalin in 
Teheran concerned a mixup in the arrival 
of President Ismet Inénii of Turkey. Er- 
roneous versions of the story have been 
circulated, including one in which Maj. 
John Boettiger, the President's son-in- 
law, and Capt. Randolph Churchill, the 
Prime Minister's son, were pictured as 
engaging in a cutthroat competition for 
the honor of flying the Turkish President 
to Egypt. This is what really happened. 


The story begins in November when 


an invitation was issued tothe Turkish 
President by Roosevelt and Churchill. 
The Turks are sticklers for etiquette and 
it was thought that no greater compli- 
ment could be paid them than to appoint 
as their President’s aides the son of the 
British Prime Minister and the son-in-law 
of the American President. It was also 
decided that, since the conference was to 
take place in Cairo, which is the head- 
quarters of a British military zone, and 
since Britain was Turkey’s ally while the 
United States was not, President Inénii 
should travel in a British plane accom- 
panied by Captain Churchill while Major 
Boettiger should bring back Ambassador 
Steinhardt and the other American offi- 
cials in Ankara who were to take part in 
the conference. ’ 


Suggestion: Boettiger and Churchill 
Set out for Ankara in their respective 
planes, On landing they started compar- 
ing notes on the merits of the two ma- 
chines, Boettiger spoke with appreciation 


of the reclining seats in the American 
plane. He thought it was better protected 
from the effects of air currents. He sug- 
gested that, under these circumstances, 
Inénii might prefer to travel in the AAF 
craft. 

Churchill’s instructions were to bring 
Inénii to Cairo “in good health and in a 
happy frame of mind.” He therefore 


readily accepted Boettiger’s suggestion. 


For security reasons the planes had to 
maintain radio silence throughout the 
journey and this change in the original 
plans could not be communicated to 
Cairo. 

At the RAF airport in Cairo every- 
thing was ready for the arrival of the 


distinguished guest. Crack British regi- 


ments were massed on the field ready to 
be reviewed by the President of Turkey. 
Egyptian police commanded by Russell 
Pasha—whose son, John, is one of the 
brilliant young men in the British Em- 
bassy in Washington—stood stiffly at atten- 
tion. The diplomatic corps was in attend- 
ance. Gen. Sir Henry Maitland (Jumbo) 
Wilson, now Allied Commander in the 
Mediterranean, was present, as was a 
comparatively minor State Department 


officiel, George V. Allen, who was to take - 


care of Ambassador Steinhardt and the 
other American arrivals. 


“No. 1”; About five minutes before the 
scheduled time of landing a note was 
handed to George Allen by a British pri- 
vate. It was a radio message from the pi- 
lot of the American plane which read: 
“Landing at American base with No. 1 on 
board.” Allen was perplexed. “No. 1” 
could refer to Ambassador Steinhardt, but 
it could also refer to President Inénii. He 
communicated the message and his doubts 
to Wilson who pooh-poohed the idea that 
anyone in his right mind would allow a 
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guest of His Majesty’s government to 
travel on any but a British plane and to 
land on any but a British field. Allen 
thought differently, jumped into his car, : 
and drove to the American base, which 
is about half a mile away from the Brit- 
ish Administration Building. 

At the appointed hour the British 
plane landed at the RAF field. The band 
struck up the Turkish national anthem. 
The troops presented arms. Sir Henry 
drew himself up, marched stiffly to the 
plane. The first person to alight was Sir 
Hughe Knatchbull-Hugessen, the British 
Ambassador in Ankara. There was no 
sign of the Turkish President. 

Meanwhile, Allen arrived at the AAF 
base just as the American plane was 
landing. President Inénii stepped out, 
somewhat surprised at the simplicity of 
the reception, and was followed by Am- 
bassador Steinhardt. Inénii, who is more 
or less deaf, listened carefully to Allen’s 
voluble explanation as to the absence of 
military display. And while Allen thus 
engaged the President in polite French 
conversation, he tried at the same time, 
in good American slang, to convey to 
Steinhardt the idea that the “limeys” 
were waiting at the other base and that 
the party had better proceed there imme- 
diately. The Ambassador understood and 
steered Inénii to Allen’s car, which start- 
ed at once for the British airfield. 


Chase: At the RAF base Sir Henry 
fumed. He now realized the meaning of 
the message shown him by Allen and set 
out posthaste for the American base. Since 
his own car was placed at the disposal of 
the British Ambassador he comman- 
deered an ‘army truck for the short jour- 
ney. When he reached his destination he 


_ found the plane with a number of AAF 


mechanics busily overhauling it. The 
“grease monkeys” could only inform him 
that the Turkish President was on his 
way to the Administration Building with 
Messrs. Steinhardt and Allen. 

By now “Jumbo” was visibly annoyed. 
He returned to his base, sought out 
Allen, shook a warning finger in his face 
and said: “For God’s sake, if you Yanks 
want to steal our show, go ahead and do 
it, but please do let us know about it.” 

The story had a happy ending. Ran- 
dolph Churchill Bal i on the scene, 
explained what had happened in Ankara, 
and took the blame on himself. Hands 
were shaken all around, and the party re- 
paired to the Vipers Bar for drinks. (Vi- 
pers are Very Important Persons; they are 
much superior to the Pipers—Pretty Im- 
portant Persons—and are not supposed to 
mix with them.) 


Murder in Denmark | 


It was murder again in the once-peace- 
ful and law-abiding kingdom of Den- 
mark. On the early morning of Jan. 13, 
two gunmen forced their way into the 
villa of a Conservative party leader, Leo 
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Civilian: When the war began, 500,- 
000 foreign workers lived in the Reich. 
War prisoners and forced labor in- 
creased that number to 5,000,000 a 
year ago. Today, it stands at 6,000,000, 
not including 5,500,000 Polish workers 
in the Gouvernement Général. They 
work for Germany, too. 

Occupied Europe contributes 10,- 
000,000 workers directly and 10,000,- 


The former are employed on war or- 
ders; the latter keep the economy run- 
ning. Add ‘to the foregoing 30,000,000 
German workers, and the total civil 
manpower gainfully employed for the 
Reich totals nearly 60,000,000. 

No impairment of production from 
malnutrition has appeared. The Ger- 
mans eat as well as when the war 
began. Forced labor is fed according to 
its skill and its standing in the Nazi 
“blood hierarchy,” factors which rough- 
ly correspond. The Danes and Dutch 
fare best; the Poles and Russians, worst. 
But the diet of the lower groups equals 
or exceeds their accustomed standard. 

German ingenuity matches ours in 





000 indirectly to the German war effort. - 


using the unskilled. Assembly-line tech- 
niques are employed to the fullest. 
Training programs are elaborate and ef- 
fective. The forced-labor assembly 
creaks in places but turns out the work. 

Bombings have cut production capac- 
ity about 15 per cent over-all. Of this, 
destruction accounts for 10 per cent; 
fatigue, jitters, general irritability, and 
population shifts, 5 per cent. 

Sustained, full-scale bombings might 
alone beat the Germans into surrender 
within a year or two. Or they might go 
on indefinitely, producing within five 
years a bomb-immune German econ- 
omy, because of the decentralizing, 
subcontracting, and bombproofing pro- 
grams which steadily continue. 

Articles in the German press reflect 
uneasiness lest the forced labor prove a 
Trojan horse, but the precautions taken 
against uprisings have detracted nothing 
from the military effort thus far. Con- 
tinued piracy of forced labor indicates 
that management has little fear. 

Summing up, Axis labor currently 
supplies all military requirements and 
enough civilian goods to maintain itself, 


The German Home Front Is Still Strong 


One of the best barometers of how close Germany may be 
to surrendering is the severity of the manpower shortage in 
Axis Europe. Last week newspaper stories were filled with 
reports that the Axis demand for both civilian and military 
manpower had reached a crisis stage. This sounded fine, 


but unfortunately there was little direct evidence to sup- 
port such an optimistic view. The best sources reveal a 
very different situation. They are presented in the follow- 
ing analysis by Walter Fitzmaurice, Assistant Chief of 
Newsweex’s Washington Bureau. 


though the suffering among the aged 


.and children outside Germany proper 


is acute. 


Military: The strength and disposi- 
tion of the German Army is not known 
with any exactness. However, it is not 
improbable that the German strength 
comprises upwards of 300 divisions, all 
well armed, well fed, and well clad. The 
satellite nations’ strength amounts to 
100 divisions, less well equipped and 
used mostly for police and supply tasks. 

Casualties have lowered the quality 
of the German troops in about the same 
manner that relaxed physical require- 
ments have cut the quality of the Amer- 
iean forces. The German deterioration 
is sharp, for casualties have been heavy. 
However, they still have ample battle- 
tested cadres, and the deterioration is 
not near so marked as in 1918. 

German registration includes every- 
one, aged 17 to 60. Youths get a year’s 
training before entering combat at 18. 
Men up to 58 years of age are liable for 
military service but impressments above 
the age of 45 have been relatively few. 
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extent that the committee is, and it also 
seems to be somewhat farther to the left. 

Last week, the assembly demanded 
that the committee waste no further time 
in purging a long list of men whom the 
members of the assembly considered 
traitors. After a two-day debate, the com- 
mittee promised that all persons guilty 
of treason, of collaboration with Ger- 
many, and of cruelty to Frenchmen 
would be tried before a special military 
tribunal within a few days. 

Among those who will appear betore 

~ the court are Marcel B. Peyrouton, Pierre 
Boisson, Pierre Pucheu, Pierre-Etienne 
Flandin, Gen. Jean Marie Joseph Ber- 
geret, Pierre Tixier-Vignancourt, and 
André Albert, all formerly leading Vichy 
officials who are now under arrest, as 
well as 150 members of the Fascist 
African Falanx organization and all con- 
centration-camp wardens. 

In each case, said Commissioner ot 
State André Philip and Justice Commis- 
sioner Francois de Menthon, quick justice 
would be administered, “independent ot 
outside or inside pressure.” But dis- 
gruntled members of the French under- 
ground resistance group muttered that if 
punishment were further delayed, they 
themselves would deal with the traitors 
by Nazi methods learned in Vichy France. 


Kaeraa, surprising him while he .was tak- 
ing an artificial sun bath. Kaeraa’s wife 
was killed by the fusillade they fired and 
he himself critically wounded. 

This new murder occurred within a 
week of the assassination of the famous 
clergyman and playwright Kaj Munk 
(NEwsweEEk, Jan. 17). Earlier attempts 
had been made against the Conservative 
party leaders Ole Bjoern Kraft and Aksel 
Miller. Thus the pattern of assassination 
became fairly clear, for it is the Danish 
Conservative party, formerly led by John 
Christmas Mdller (who is now in Lon- 
don), that has spearheaded anti-German 
resistance. Possibly the murders are the 
work of Danish Quislings rather than of 
the Germans. If so, they may be intended 
as reprisals against the executions of 
Nazi informers and spies recently carried 
out by Danish patriot groups. 


Others threatened to leave the committee 
flat and go back to France to wage their 
underground battle against the Germans. 

The committee, however, has been put 
under strong pressure from Britain in 
behalf of former Premier Flandin, and 
from the United States in favor of Bois- 
son and Peyrouton, considered by Wash- 
ington to have rendered great help to 
the Allies after the North African land- 
ings. General de Gaulle summed up the 
committee’s attitude by blaming the Al- 
lies for “painful, dolorous negotiations” 
and concluded: “When our yellow book 
is published . . . this will show a sad story 
and that we are not at fault.” _~ 

De Gaulle had a chance to tell his 
side of the story to Prime Minister 
Churchill, who met the general on Jan. 
12 at Marrakesh in Morocco. Churchill 
was accompanied by the newly appoint- 
ed British representative to the French 
National committee, Alfred Duff Cooper. 
Besides the purge of Vichyites, they dis- 
cussed important topics such as the par- 
ticipation of French troops in the com- 
ing invasion of Europe and the Commit- 
tee’s role in liberated France. Once far 
from friendly, Churchill and de Gaulle 
this time got along splendidly. De Gaulle, 
usually a spare cigar smoker, even smoked 
two of Churchill's “specials.” 


, 


Dissension in Algiers 

Week by week, the Provisional Con- 
sultative Assembly, a sort of French 
Parliament in miniature that has- been 
gathered at Algiers, has gained power at 
the expense of the official government 
body, the Committee of National Libera- 
tion. The assembly is not under the 
thumb of Gen. Charles de Gaulle to the 
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British Postwar Plan 


After the last war demobilized British - 


soldiers gibed: “They said this would be 
a land fit for heroes, but you have to be 
a hero to live ,in it.” Last week the 
British began taking steps to solve the 
problem, as difficult in London as it is 
in Washington, of guaranteeing service 
men jobs after this war. 

In Parliament, Ernest Bevin, Minister 
of Labor, sponsored a “Reinstatement in 
Civil Employment Bill” that would legal- 
ize the right of all men and women in 
the armed and civil defense forces to 
return to their old jobs should they so 
desire. The proposed measure would 
place the rehiring obligation on the em- 
ployer. But should difficulties arise, 
claims would be received by reinstate- 
ment committees, made up of employer- 
employe representatives, who would be 
assisted in their judgments by expert 
assessors and umpires. The committees 
and umpires would be authorized to 
order an employer to rehire a former 
employe or, if this were impossible, to 
fix the amount of compensation to be 
paid the employe instead. 

The British people last week also 
were warned not to expect too much 
reconstruction too soon. Speaking in 
Liverpool, Lord Woolton, Minister of 
Reconstruction, cautioned that intensive 
rebuilding would begin only after Japan, 
as well as Germany, was defeated. In 
any event, he said, Britain’s postwar re- 
construction program will concentrate on 











the building of homes for which ex- 
servicemen and newlyweds will receive 
priorities. Woolton also disclosed that his 
department was preparing legislation to 
set up the necessary machinery to deal 
with the problems of postwar reconstruc- 
tion. He added that government controls 
over industry and individuals would 
have to continue after the war and 
would be relaxed gradually. 





San Juan’s Disaster 


An earthquake that rumbled into ac- 
tion the night of Jan. 15 destroyed the 
Andean city of San Juan, Argentina (pop- 
ulation, 36,000), killing thousands of 
persons and injuring other thousands. 
Matching this tragic news in interest was 
the fact that, despite strained political 
relations between Argentina and the 
United States, American Red Cross offi- 
cials headed by President Roosevelt took 
a strictly humanitarian view of the dis- 
aster and offered all possible aid, just as 
in 1923 the Red Cross went to the help 
of victims of the big Japanese earthquake. 


Orange Deal a Lemon 


In the high tide of their victories, the 
Germans contracted for the entire Snan- 
ish orange crop. The terms called for a 
50 per cent cash payment in Spain, while 
the balance would be turned over on 
delivery at a Nazi-controlled port. How- 
ever, not many of the oranges shipped 
by sea ever reached citrus-hungry Ger- 
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many. The British Navy made a special 
point of intercepting the orange ships. 
The Nazis lost the oranges and the Span- 
iards lost half their payments. 

When the “anti-orange campaign” was 
at its peak, the United Kingdom Com-_ 
mercial Corp., an official government 
agency, stepped in and discreetly offered 
to purchase the entire Spanish crop on 
strictly cash terms plus a 5 per cent in- 
crease over the price paid by the Ger- 
mans. The offer was snapped up. 

The British people, who seldom saw 
any citrus fruit during the war, eagerly 
anticipated the fruit shipments. They 
were exultant last December when the 
Food Ministry promised to distribute 
oranges at the rate of one pound per per- 
son every four weeks beginning this 
month and continuing until April. 

But last Friday came a terse announce- 
ment: “The Ministry of Food informs the 
public that time bombs have been discov- 
ered on board certain of the ships convey- 
ing oranges from Spain to Britain.” 

The plot was discovered only after a 
bomb exploded in one of two vessels en 
route to Britain from Valencia. Though 
none of the crew was injured, the blast 
destroyed nearly 300 orange crates, each 
containing 60 pounds of fruit—enough to 
fill the ration of 18,000 persons. The 
bombs were the size of an orange and 
were stuffed inside the cases. This neces- 
sitated a minute, orange-to-orange inspec- 
tion; the resulting delay caused much 
spoilage—both of the fruit and the tem- 
pers of Britons. 
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China Today: Six years of war.in China have brought 
new customs. to two ancient cities and changed their 
streets to resemble those of the modern west. In Chung- 
king (left), children on their way to gather firewood pause 
on a suburban road to look at graphic air raid precautions 
posters. In Kunming, along a street once flattened by 
Japanese bombs, modern buildings rise rapidly and buses 
carry Chinese trimly dressed in Oceidental clothes. 
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President’s Program Buffeted 
by Angry Labor and Congress 


Strings Roosevelt Tied 
to His National Service Proposal 
Appear to Preclude Its Passage 


Twice on the same day the President's 
annual state-of-the-union message to Con- 
gress had a public hearing. In the early 
afternoon of Jan. 11 clerks on Capitol 
Hill droned its 4,000 words to unrespon- 
sive legislators and near-empty galleries 
of both houses. In mid-evening over the 
major networks, the President himself, 
recovered from a bout with the flu but 
still confined to the White House on 
doctor’s orders, broadcast a_ half-hour 
condensation—a mike-size version inter- 
esting for its deletions. 

(Most notable: the President dropped 
his earlier assertion that the British Com- 
monwealth’s experiences had shown “that 
the very existence of national service 
makes unnecessary the wide- 
spread use of compulsory pow- 
er.” During the afternoon labor 
spokesmen had attacked this rea- 
soning, pointing out that nation- 
al service in Britain and Canada 
had not eliminated strikes. ) 

It was the President’s eleventh 
annual message. It was also one 
of his plainest-spoken, voicing a 
sense of “letdown” on his return 
from Cairo and Teheran to 
Washington’s “many evidences 
of faulty perspectives,” and 
blasting favor-seeking “pests 
who swarm through the lobbies 
of the Congress and the cocktail 
bars of Washington.” Not only 
did the President cite the illness 
which kept him from broadcast- 
ing at the Capitol to explain 
away the message’s double de- 
livery; he also gave as a reason 
the fact that few papers would 
print the full text—in all, a signal 
that he would lose no chance to 
go over the heads of Congress 
to the people. 

The Chief Executive asked 
for a Federal soldier vote bill . 
(congressmen already were work- ' 
ing on a revision of the de- 
feated Green-Lucas proposal, by which 
a Federal Ballot Commission would dis- 
tribute and collect votes but leave voting 
qualifications to the states). He also out- 
lined an “economjc” or “second bill of 
rights’—the right to work and eam 
enough for adequate food, clothing and 





recreation, plus a decent home, adequate 
medical care, and a good education. 
(Election-conscious legislators promptly 
dubbed this a fourth-term platform. ) 
But the main portion of the President’s 
message revolved around an integrated, 
five-point program: 
@ “A realistic tax law which will tax all 
unreasonable profits, both individual and 
corporate . . . The tax bill now under 
consideration by the Congress does not 
begin to meet this test.” (Congress re- 
fused to budge. The Senate continued 
consideration of its finance committee’s 
190-page $2,275,600,000 measure. ) 
@ “A continuation of the [existing] law 
for the renegotiation of war contracts.” 
(The Senate still had before it an amend- 
ment considerably modifying the govern- 
ment’s renegotiation powers, but some 
legislators appeared ready to backtrack. ) 
@ “A cost-of-food law which will enable 
the government (a) to place a reasonable 








No Prompting, Please! 


floor under the prices the farmer may 
expect for his production and (b) to 
place a ceiling on the prices a consumer 
will have to pay for the food he buys.” 
(Cost-of-food was unanimously recog- 


nized as subsidies by a sweeter name. 


But the President’s mention of a floor 
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under farm prices was seen as a com- 
promise maneuver to temper farm-bloc 
opposition to subsidies, up for extension 
by Feb. 17.) 


. @ “Early reenactment of the stabilization 


statute of October 1942. . . We must 
take positive action to maintain the in- 
tegrity of the American dollar.” (Exten- 
sion of the act roused little opposition; 
some changes were possible. ) 

@ “A national service law which, for the 
duration of the war, will prevent strikes 
and, with certain appropriate exceptions, 
will make available for war production or 
for any other essential services every 


able-bodied adult in this nation.” 


The President hedged this labor-draft 
bombshell with a good-sized “if”: “These 
five measures together form. a just and 
equitable whole. I would not recommend 
a national service law unless the other 
laws were passed to keep down the cost 
of living, to share equitably the burdens 
of taxation, to hold the stabilization line 
and to prevent undue profits.” Mr. Roose- 
velt admitted: “Although I believe that 
we and our Allies can win the war with- 
out such a measure, I am certain that 


nothing less . . . will guarantee an earlier 
victory.” 


Labor Draft? The rousing bipartisan 
applause that had greeted past Presiden- 
tial annual utterances turned into only 
a polite smattering in the hos- 
‘tile 78th Congress. And the 
national-service proposal imme- 
diately generated considerable 
heat. Although the President 
hadn’t mentidned the Austin- 
Wadsworth labor draft bill, long 
pigeonholed in committee, its 
two Republican authors prompt- 
ly introduced a revision of that 
measure. 

The new version would switch 
administration of the proposed 
legislation to Selective Service, 
thereby sidetracking War Man- 
power Chief Paul V. McNutt. It 
would make all’: men 18 to 65 
and all women 18 to 50 subject 
to the draft for war industries 
and agriculture. Without men- 
tioning strikes, it would handle 
them by enabling draft boards 
to draft strikers back into their 
jobs. Testifying at a Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee hearing, 
Sen. Warren R. Austin of Ver- 
mont asserted: “I believe it 
would eliminate causes of 
strikes.” 

But the issue was a hot po- 
tato, and Congress knew it. Floor 
comment ranged from cries of 
“dictatorship” to lukewarm acceptances 
“if they take dollars with the men.” Or- 
ganized labor was in a dudgeon. CIO 
Chief Philip Murray denounced the Pres- 
ident’s proposal as “quack medicine.” 
AFL President William Green declared 
that “the record shows. that free labor in 








They put “water wings” on a jeep 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOOD/SYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Tike four canvas tarpaulins filled 
with sticks and two poles. Mix with 
some good old Yankee ingenuity 
and — presto! — you’ve got a jeep 
‘that swims! 

This is only one of the many uses 
your Army makes of canvas duck. 
Huge quantities of this material are 
aeeded for tents — to protect fight- 
“ng men, for tarpaulins — to protect 
iighting equipment. 

The problem. was to find a treat- 
ment for duck that would make it 
water-proof, fire-proof, weather- 
resistant and usable in extremes of 
temperatures, The old Army duck 

was not satisfactory. Then; too, the 


use of rubber for processing duck 
was ordered stopped. 

Out of the endless research of 
Goodyear chemists came an answer 
to this problem—a new coating 
which keeps duck pliable at 50 
degrees below zero, resists mildew, 
is both water-proof and fire-proof 
and gives duck much longer life. 
And the use of. rubber has been 
eliminated completely. 

This is another demonstration of 
the skill of Goodyear chemists who, 
after years of solving tough prob- 
lems working with rubber, are today 
solving tougher problems working 
without rubber. 


A pioneer in rubber — natural and syn- 
thetic—Goodyear also works with many 
other vital materials . . . chemicals, 
fabrics, metals, plastics . . . to help all 
America fight harder today so that 
all Americans can live better tomorrow. 


If you love your country—buy more War Bonds 
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America has accomplished miracles of 
production.” 

Neither man was swayed by an hour- 
and-a-half * White House conversation 
with the President—called at his request 
the day after delivery of the message. 
Green grimly said: “Our statements are 
unchanged.” 


Significance-—— 


The tipoff on the President’s national 
service proposal was its context. He made 
it conditional on acceptance of four other 
Administration viewpoints—on stabiliza- 
tion renewal, subsidies, taxes,.and con- 
tinuance of the current renegotiation law. 
But he uridoubtedly knew that on at least 
one of them—taxes—the Administration 
had small chance of convincing Congress. 

The timing was important, too. The 
President had just come back from Cairo 
and Teheran, genuinely angry at the rail- 
road and steel strike threats and other 
home-front bickering. At the same time 
his own Administration had pronounced 
the manpower problem over the hump. 
Therefore it was evident that what the 
President wanted was not a bill aimed 
primarily at creating a national manpow- 
er pool but a bill to prevent strikes—if 
indeed he wanted any bill at all. 

Whether he did actually want one was 
for mind readers to decide. Cynics, how- 
ever, pointed out that Congress would not 
work too hard to (1) meet-all the Prési- 
dent’s conditions, or (2) to draft so po- 
litically explosive a proposition as a na- 
tional service bill. So the upshot was that 
the President had gone on record with an 
anti-strike proposal—one that would 
please the farm and consumer vote—yet 
he was highly unlikely to make that ‘pro- 
posal stick. There would probably never 
be a labor-draft statute which the labor 
vote might hold against him. Thus the 
President would better his prospects for 
a fourth term.* 





*For signed interpretations of the Presidential 
message, see Ernest K. Lindley’s Washington Tides 
“ page 88 and Ralph Robey’s Business Tides on 
age 61. 


Multibillion Budget 
Huge Figures Are Calmly Accepted; 
Heavy Costs Haven’t Yet Hit Home 


In all the Administrations of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s 80 predecessors, there 
was never anything remotely akin: to it 
in size. Indeed, in all the years from 
General George Washington’s two simple 
terms until Herbert Hoover’s departure 
from the White House, government costs 
had totaled roughly only $112,000,000,- 
000. 

But the nation, since 1932 mentally 
conditioned to public spending in terms 
of dizzy arithmetic, last week hardly 
batted an eyelash when President Roose- 
velt sent to Congress a budget message 
in which he called for expenditures of 
$99,769,000,000 and forecast a possible 
public debt of $258,000,000,000 by June 
30, 1945. 

The indifferent reaction lay partly in 
the times. During vast and costly global 


conflict, there was little disposition on the. 


part of the public to cut down actual war 
expenditures, and most of the budget was 
devoted to war spending. Also, this was a 
Victory Budget, likely to be the last big 
budget of the war. But chiefly the numb- 
ness of easy acceptance could be traced 
to one simple fact: The American public 
had scarcely begun to feel, through higher 
taxes, the tremendous burden of current 
expenditures and of a public debt which 
ultimately would demand in_ interest 
payments alone some $5,000,000,000 a 
year. : 


War: The last war cost the United 


States roughly about $30,000,000,000. To 


gain the victory in this war the President 
outlined obligations from June 1940 
through June 30, 1945, of $3897,000,- 
000,000 (of which $105,000,000,000 
would be unexpended, representing con- 
tracts uncompleted or canceled, or, as 
described in technical language, 
liquidated obligations”). 
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For budgetary purposes war expendi- 
tures for the current fiscal year were 
estimated at $92,000,000,000 out of a 
$99,276,000,000 budget, and for the com- 
ing fiscal year at $90,000,000,000 out of 
the new $99,769,000,000 requested bud- 
get. For a starter, the President asked for 
only $17,000,000,000 in specific appro- 
priations of which $7,000,000,000, mostly 
Maritime Commission funds, would be 
for war. In the spring, he said, he would 
make recommendations for an additional 
$53,000,000,000 grant to be used for war 
purposes. 

For non-war purposes, the message 
called for appropriations of $10,115,000,- 
000 including $3,750,000,000 for interest 
on the public debt and $590,000,000 for 
statutory debt retirement under per- 
manent appropriation. The total of $5,- 
775,000,000 for other (“normal”) pur- 
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As war sent his budget up into the clouds, even F.D.R. couldn’t calculate the billions precisely 
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The President’s annual and 
budget messages may be analyzed in 
either of two ways: On their merits, or 
on their practical political intent and 
effect. Let’s examine first the practical 
political aspects of his chief recom- 
mendations. 


1—Another $10,500,000,000 in 
taxes. Pleased no one except the small 
group of civilians who are deeply con- 
cerned about the Federal finances, and 
possibly the servicemen, who are in- 
creasingly disgusted with the money- 
grabbing on the home front. Perhaps 
did not offend any group deeply, be- 
cause he did not detail a tax program, 
although by implication he endorsed 
Treasury's recommendations of Oc- 
tober. These, even though they were 
tender toward wage earners, hit even 
them harder than the shadow of a tax 
bill worked out by Congress. 


2—Continuation of the renegotiation 
act. Pleased almost everyone aware of 
the matter except the business inter- 
ests working for substantial annulment 
of the act. This has not yet become an 
acute public issue, but will become 
one unless Congress retreats—in its po- 
tential back lash on American indus- 
try, the most serious issue in years. 
Although many war producers realize 
the peril to which they would be ex- 
posed if this act were gutted, no prom- 
inent spokesman for American busi- 
ness has publicly advocated restraint. 
It now appears that business enter- 
prise will be saved from the conse- 
quences of a major political error by 
the pressure of other groups. The Pres- 
ident was careful not to forbid small 
amendments which many recognize as 
justifiable. 


8—A cost-of-food law—food subsi- 
dies up to $1,000,000,000 annually. 
Pleased organized labor and part of 
the fixed-income group. Displeased the 
farm lobby and some of the business 


lobbies. 


4—Early reenactment of the stabili- 
zation statute. The political effects of 
this are too confused to be analyzed 
without reference to an alternative 
other than the complete lapse of the 
law. 


5—A national service law. Pleased 
spokesmen for the armed services and 
robably most of the officers and en- 
sted men. Apart from a small group 
of citizens moved by high principles, 
probably displeased almost everyone 
else, organized labor especially. 





The President’s Messages 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


The fifth recommendation overshad- 
owed all others both because it was 
the most comprehensive and drastic 
and because it represented a shift in 
White House policy. The chief alter- 
native open to the President was to 
propose more effective legislation to 
deal with strikes specifically. Some of 
his advisers thought he should advo- 
cate a national service law with the 
proviso that it would be invoked only 
to deal with particular problems as 
they arose, such as strikes or acute lo- 
cal manpower shortages. This would 
have been an extension of his proposal 
of last spring that he be empowered to 
induct the coal miners into the Army 
and order them back to work. 

The President chose to absorb the 
strike problem into the larger question 
of every citizen’s obligation to put 
winning the war above all considera- 
tions of private gain. A sharper ap- 
proach probably would have been 
more popular with non-labor groups 
and more offensive to labor. 


Taken as a whole, the President’s 
program pleases most the men and 
women in the armed services, their 
dependents, and others who put win- 
ning the war first. Reinforced by his 
plea for an effective franchise for sol- 
diers and sailors, it can be construed, 
in narrow, political terms, as a bid for 
the service vote. It hits all of the eco- 
nomic pressure groups, although he 
did not single out labor for the casti- 
gation which many other groups feel 
it deserves. 

Like most other Washington observ- 
ers, Mr. Roosevelt surely did not expect 
parts of his program to be adopt- 
ed by Congress. This is merely an- 
other way of saying that he advocated 
policies which a majority of Congress 
believe to be too unpopular to enact. 


_If Congress in its present reading of 


the public mind is right, he blundered 
in the practical political sense, for he 
spoke forcefully and so that all could 
hear, and given the present complex- 
ion of Congress, the exhaustion of po- 
litical patronage, etc., public opinion 
is the only pressure within his reach. 

Likewise, the description of these 
messages as a bid for the service vote 
is only another way of saying that the 
President put the national interest first. 
If the servicemen and women do not 
represent the supreme national inter- 
est, as opposed to group and individu- 
al pushing for temporary economic 
gain, who does? 
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poses represented a $1,321,000,000 in- 
crease over the amount appropriated by 
Congress for the current fiscal year. 


Future: All the President’s budget- 
thinking was not directed to the immedi- 
ate present. “If hostilities end on one 
major front before they end on other 
fronts, large-scale demobilization adjust- 
ments will be possible and necessary 
while we are still fighting a major war,” 
the President observed. He noted, too, 
that another group of expenditures was 
emerging from the war and that “alread 
large, this aftermath-of-war category will 
become a ‘dominant factor in future 
budgets.” In the coming fiscal year this 
category will include about three-quar- 
ters of the interest on the public debt, 
more than half the expenditures for in- 
surance, pensions, bonuses, and other 
veterans’ benefits. 


Taxes: By June 30, 1944, the Presi- 
dent estimated, public debt will have 
reached $197,600,000,000, and a year 
later $258,000,000,000. With a national 
income of $125,000,000,000, Mr. Roose. 
velt observed, payments of $5,000,000,- 
000 interest annually “need not prove 
oppressive.” However, he said a new 
tax structure and other economic poli- 


cieS must be adopted to permit the pay-' 


ment of the interest and the gradual 
liquidation of the principal without im- 
pairing the stability and growth of the na- 
tional income. 

But while the President called for ad 
ditional wartime taxes of at least $10,- 
500,000,000, he offered no program ot 
ways and means. And Congress was re- 
luctant to follow blindly the demand to: 
increased levies. Although the President 
said “the time to impose high taxes is 
now when incomes are high and goods 
are scarce,” Chairman Walter F. George 
retorted that the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee would push its pending $2,275, 
600,000 tax bill through to passage with- 
out trying to increase its yield. 


Spark Plugs 


It was a touchy week for C. Nelson 
Sparks, author of the book “One Man-— 
Wendell Willkie.” In Chicago he exhorted 
the isolationist Republican Nationalist 
Revival Committee to retrieve the partv 
from the control of “Internationalists”’— 
Easterners whom he apparently did not 
regard as genuine Americans. (The com- 
mittee voted to “draft” Col. Robert R. 
McCormick as Republican Presidential 


, hominee.) So violently did Sparks disap- 


prove of Willkie that he promised, in 
case the GOP nominated the Indianian, 
that he would vote for Roosevelt. 

In Washington, the former mayor of 
Akron handed over to.a Federal grand 
jury the now grimy and dog-eared letter 
he said Harry L. Hopkins had written to 
Dr. Umphrey Lee, predicting Willkie’s 
nomination (NEwsweEEK, Jan. 10). Dr. 
Lee, president of Southern Methodist 
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University, had come up from Texas to 
say he had never received the missive, 
but Hopkins was too ill to repeat his as- 
sertion that it was a forgery. Then H. A. 
Schweinhaupt, special assistant to the At- 
torney General, announced that authentic 
White House stationery had been used. 

Meanwhile, Sparks took a cautious step 
backward. “Only Hopkins could have 
originated such a letter,” he declared. 
“However, if Hopkins can prove that he 
was not the author of it, then it will be- 
come apparent to the American public 
that the New Deal is saturated with du- 
plicity and intrigue.” It was the first time 
Sparks intimated that Hopkins might be 
able to prove the letter a forgery. It was 
clear that the full story would soon be 
told—and that it would be one of the 
great scandals of this political campaign. 


Drys Dried 

In Room 346 of the old House Office 
Building in Washington, Rep. Joseph R. 
Bryson, South Carolina Democrat and 
author of a House bill to dry up the na- 
tion for the duration, faced the newsreel 
cameras last Thursday morning. Grimly 
he told a mE Ug he was opposed to 
liquor “externally, internally, and eter- 
nally.” Around him, witnesses and sna 
tors gathered for the House ' iciary 
sub-committee hearing on the bill beamed 
their satisfaction. 

When Bryson gave over, President Ida 
B. Wise Smith of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union settled herself in a 
chair and said to the microphone: “We 


: Associated Press 
Dryhards: Mrs. Smith spoke to Bryson with the voice of “mother love” 


represent organized mother love.” Next 
Wilbur L. DuBois, a Milwaukee food 
chemist, blamed absenteeism on “the 
wicked week-end spree”; Earl Hotalen, 
executive secretary of the Alabama Tem- 
perance Alliance, attributed a Mobile 
County race riot to an_ irresponsible 
drunk. Dr. George W. Crabbie, president 
of the National Temperance and Prohi- 
bition Council, observed that the “liquor 
traffic is at all times a nonessential lux- 
ury enterprise.” 

By 11 o'clock, congressmen and re- 
porters had begun ignoring the “no smok- 
ing” signs. At 11:15 one of the reporters 
said, “This is making me thirsty,” and 
made his departure. By noon it was all 
over: Chairman Sam Hobbs, Alabama 
Democrat, had rejected Bryson’s request 
to incorporate pro-dry 50,000 letters and 
telegrams into the record, and W. B. 
Jones, a zealous old gentleman of Van 
Wert, Ohio, had distributed the last of 
many cards reading: “Use Your BIBLE to 
BATTLE the BOTTLE.” 

It would probably be months before 
another hearing would be held. 


Waiting for Lepke 

Convicted of murder by New York 
State, the notorious industrial racketeer 
Louis (Lepke) Buchalter thus far had 
escaped the electric chair because of a 
prior Federal claim on him—a fourteen- 
year dope-peddling term he was already 
serving. times New York asked 


Washington for Lepke but was turned — 


down because it would not promise that 
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he would be put to death. (A clemency 
hearing might result in commutation of 
his sentence.) The gangster was pictured 
as a political pawn whbm the New Deal 
wanted to keep because he might other- 
wise talk about its alleged relations with 
labor rackets. 
On Monday the stalemate drew to an 
end. Attorney General Francis Biddle an- 
nounced that New York could have 
Lepke under this unique agreement: If, 
after a clemency hearing, the state orders 
his execution, Biddle will ask the White 
House to commute his Federal term; if 
the state commutes the death penalty, 
he will be returned to Federal hands to 
serve out his fourteen-year term before 
starting life imprisonment in New York. 


GOP Jockeyings 
It’s Still Dewey vs. Willkie 
With Rest of Field Trailing 








Tom Dewey was out in front, stridin 
long and easy. A few lengths behind, an 
still a serious threat, was Wendell Will- 
kie, game as ever. Next came the field, 
the trailing contenders who at this early 
stage looked like either hopeless also- 
rans or potential dark horses—Harold E. 
Stassen, Douglas MacArthur, John W. 
Bricker, Earl Warren. 

That was the Republican Presidential 
race in 1944 as it shaped up last week. 
Officially the GOP campaign was under 
way: the Republican National Committee 
under Chairman Harrison E. Spangler 
had met at the Hotel Stevens in Chicago 
with all the customary smoke-filled rooms 
and lobby-gabbing and come up with a 
place and date for the nominating con- 
vention: June 26 in Chicago. Now the 
politicos were headed home for state 
skirmishing. The first state delegation— 
New Mexico’s—was due to be chosen as 
early as Feb. 12. 

What the national committeemen had 
to tell their cohorts at home boiled down 
2 these main facts on the leading candi- 

ates: 


Dewey: Among organization chiefs 
the New York Governor rates tops by far. 
He has built up a record of efficient 
statesmanship in his post at Albany. He 
has popular appeal, a good platform and 
radio personality, and that ever-vital fac- 
tor: the proven ability to get votes. A 
careful middle-of-the-roader politically, 
he has no fierce enemies like those who _ 
hamper Willkie. Most of all, GOP lead- 
ers believe only he could carry New York 
against Roosevelt—and they are con- 
vinced the party must win that state in 
order to win the election. 

In Chicago, New York National Com- 
mitteeman J. Russel Sprague and State 
Chairman Edwin Jaeckle plugged assidu- 
ously for Dewey and left the impression 
that the former racket buster would yield 
to a draft movement. Though they said 
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perish the thought when it was suggested 
that Dewey was waiting opportunistical- 
ly to size up his chances of beating 
Roosevelt, there‘ was evidence that 
Dewey was now convinced he could win. 
Dewey’s sole drawback as a Presidential 
prospect currently is his silence on_na- 
tional: and international issues. 


Willkie: The 1940 nominee has lost 
ground. In Chicago the GOP chiefs 
stressed the idea that to nominate him 
would alienate a lot of regular Republi- 
can sentiment; they calculated that in 
view of the anti-Roosevelt trend any 
strong Republican could capture as 
much of the independent vote as could 
Willkie. Indeed, as shown in pre-meet- 
ing debate over a convention city, vari- 
ous factions may squabble over other 
questions but they gang up when Will- 
kie enters the picture.°® 


Willkie’s relative weakness among 


party regulars spells delegate*trouble for . 
him. Although his strength is among: the- 


rank and file, only eighteen states allow 
voters to register their preferences in pri- 
maries. And these include the big, cru- 
cial states in which Willkie is weak: New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois. Thus 
he must wage all-out battles in the-pref- 
erential-primary states where -he has’a 


chance—notably in Wisconsin, whére he’ 


_ will stump for ten days against Stassen, 
Dewey, and MacArthur slates, and pos- 
sibly in California, where he may decide 
to buck a trend to Warren-Dewey senti- 
ment. 


The Field: Bricker forces made little 
headway at Chicago. Certain of delegates 
only in Ohio, they appeared to be hoping 
desperately for some break that would 
shove the Ohio Governor to the fore . . . 
Lieutenant Commander Stassen’s cam- 
paigners were cool, well heeled, and ob- 
viously not in cahoots with the Willkie 
men . . . Governor Warren of California 
was talked up as a possible running mate 
for Dewey . . . MacArthur agitation 
among committeemen was almost non- 
existent (from Australia via Washington 
came a report that the general was gen- 
uinely pleased by the MacArthur-for- 
President movement, promoted chiefly 
by Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michi- 
gan. The story, seemingly far-fetched, 
was that MacArthur would accept a draft 
nomination and, if elected, would stay 
in his Southwest Pacific.command while 
his Vice President—presumably Vanden- 
berg—served as Presidefit pro tem.) 


Dewey or Don’t He? The Dewey 
trend in Chicago, echoed back to Albany. 
John G. Rogers, Albany correspondent of 
The New York Herald Tribune, decided 
on the strength of it that the question 
should be put to the Governor again. He 





®An Associated Press poll of 87 of the 106 national 
committeemen showed 21 tor Dewey, 21 for Willkie 
17 votes scattered among other candidates, and 
undecided. However, observers agreed that, should it 
cone to a showdown, the scattered and undecided 
votes would favor Dewey over Willkie 


- Economical warfare: GOP Chairman Spangler and Democratic Chairman Walker ‘ 





* Newsweek, January 24, 1944 = 
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Associated Press 


(with Republican Hallanan, right) agreed to share Chicago convention expenses 


asked for a press conference, and the ac- 
cessible Dewey granted it. 


Rogers led off.-Did'the Sprague-Jaeckle . 


reports indicate a change of. the guber- 
natorial mind? “Not in the slightest,” said 
Dewey. 

Warren Moscow of The New’ York 
Times tried another tack: “Are you will- 
ing or ready to use General Sherman’s 
remark that ‘if nominated I will not run 
and if élected I will not serve’?” 

“The answer to that,” said Dewey, “is 
that I am wholly and exclusively occu- 
pied with administering the affairs of the 
State of New York, period, close quote.” 

Reporters’ consensus: Dewey had ex- 
pected the questions and very conspicu- 
ously had not said no. 


Ca 


Democratic Plans 


Postmaster General Frank C. Walker 
performed one of his last chores as Dem- 
ocratic National Chairman. Close behind 
the GOP National Committee, he trekked 
into Chicago to survey the city’s hotel fa- 
cilities—preliminary to the probable selec- 
tion of Chicago as the site and mid-July 
as the time of the Democratic National 
Convention. He predicted a “short, 
snappy” Democratic campaign and con- 
ferred with GOP Chairman Harrison E. 
Spangler and Arrangements Committee 
Chairman Walter S. Hallanan about the 
idea of sharing the expense of deco- 
rating Chicago Stadium for the two con- 
claves. 

By then it was no secret that Walker 
was on his way out as chairman. He had 
taken over the post from Edward J. 
Flynn a year ago on condition that he be 
allowed to quit before the 1944 cam- 
paign. Walker’s likely successor, prob- 


ably to be named at the Democratic © 


National Committee meeting this week in 


Washington, is Robert E. Hannegan, 40- 
year-old ex-football player’ at St. Louis 
University and former minor-league base- 
ball ‘player. A’ determined campaigner 
and organizer, Hannegan was chairman 
of the St. Louis Democratic Committee 
until] 1942—after Republicans had taken 
over the city. Then he got a job as Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue for Eastern 
Missouri. Last October he moved up to 
the national commissionership in Wash- 
ington. 


Revamped State 


An aide recently said of Cordell Hull: 
“He’s the wisest man and poorest admin- 
istrator I have ever known.” This week 
the Secretary of State made it plain he 
expected such critics to recant. He an- 
nounced a sweeping reorganization that 
stripped down the State Department for 
its great test to come—the job of crowning 
the military victory with a stable politi- 
cal order insuring a lasting peace. 


Problem: The war has multiplied the 
Department’s functions almost beyond 
count. It directs nerve warfare against the 
major foes. Its peace offensives harry 
their satellites. When conflicting political 
aims threaten Allied unity, it applies dip- 
lomatic cement. It tugs fence-sitting neu- 
trals toward the Allied camp. It soothes 
the complaints of nonbelligerents already 
on our side. On the Washington front, the 
State Department coordinates nonmilitary 
operations of all war agencies overseas. 

To meet all these tasks the Department 
spawned new divisions wholesale. These 
multiplying units quarreled among them- 
selves. The discord ran to the top. As- 
sistant Secretaries Adolph A. Berle Jr. and 
Dean G. Acheson, proponents of rival 
postwar economic theories, were on bare 




















When he stops 
blowing this whistle... 


Why Industry will need men after the war 


When industry has finished its war job, its immediate 
objective will be to convert to peace-time production 
and thus provide jobs. Here are some encouraging 
factors on which industry is basing its plans: 


1. Millions of families will want new homes, new 
cars, radios and many other conveniences which 
have not been produced during the war... 


2. Their war bond savings will provide billions of 
dollars of extra purchasing power to pay for these 
peace-time products of industry... 


3. Many of the world’s most vital operating facil- 
ities will have been worn out or destroyed when 
the war ends. To rebuild and re-equip them will 
call for the productive labor of American mills 
and factories. 


As a result, a tremendous number of workers will 
be needed. Plans are already under way to rehabil- 
itate, train and re-employ former employees phys- 
ically disabled in the war. 


How NICKEL helps in war and will help in peace 


Today Nickel is helping industry provide the sinews 
of war on every fighting front. Nickel adds stamina 
to alloys used in the vital parts of war equipment. 


Some happy day Nickel will return to its original 
peace-time purpose: improving steel and other met- 
als to better the products that serve men and provide 
them livelihoods. When that day comes Nickel will 
be better prepared than ever to serve industry—to 
help improve the metals that go into the trucks, 
trains, buildings, cars, radios and other goods needed 
to rebuild and replenish a war-torn world. 


Manufacturers confronted with problems involving 
metals are invited to consult with International 
Nickel’s technical staff. 


The International N. T C Kk E [| company, Ine. 


New York, N.Y. 
World’s largest miners, smelters and refiners of Nickel... 
producers of MONEL and other high Nickel Alloys. 























YOUR NEW WASHING MACHINE MORE 
COMPACT AND EASIER TO OPERATE? 


Ever seen one of the Army’s mobile laundry units? 

Sixty pounds of clothes washed and dried every 

,40 minutes—in a space scarcely e enough to 

, turn around in! Washing machine rs will have 

many new ideas to unfold after the war. And, 
among them is the Torrington Needle Bearing... 


One of the features of this unique anti-friction 
_ bearing is its remarkably small size. That means 
a saving in weight—but there’s more to it. 
Housing structures can be smaller, too, permitting 
a more compact, efficient design. You may never 
actually see the Needle ing in your postwar 
washing machine—or in your postwar office 
machine, automobile or oe But it will de there, 
and you can credit it for a sizable share of the 
greater convenience, efficiency and operating 
economy of such equipment. « 


The Needle Bearing is not new...long before 
\ the war it was on the job for industry—in cranes, 
machine tools, lift trucks, as well as many 
““consumer”’ products. Manufacturers, planning 
for tomorrow, will find the answer to a surprising 
number of the new day demands in the Torrington 
Needle Bearing. 


* * * 


Torrington Needle Bearings are available in a 
variety of types and sizes. Now every user of 
bearings can give his product or - ment the 
anti-friction advantages which the e Bearing 
offers in combination— 
4. Efficient lubrication 


1. Small size 
2. Light weight 5. Ease of installation 


3. High load capacity 6, Low cost 


Information on types, sizes and ratings, and a list 
of typical Needle Bearing applications will be 
found in Catalog No. 119. Send for a copy today. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 ° Torrington, Conn. e South Bend 21, Ind. 
“Mokers of Needle Bearings and Needle Bearing Rollers” 
New York © Boston © Philadelphia © Detroit * Cleveland ¢ Seattle 














TORRINGTON \|(||I BEARINGS 
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speaking terms. Feuds and routing prob- 
lems buried policymakers aden in 
conferences and paper work. 


Approach: Irked by criticism, which 
he considered largely unjustified, Hull 
ordered reorganization ym months ago. 
An essential step was dismissal of his 
longtime teammate Sumner Welles, Un- 
der Secretary and chief administrator, 


‘whose ambition roused Hull’s mistrust. 


Solution: The new reorganization plan 
clarifies lines of authority. It abates the 
Berle-Acheson quarrel, for example, by 
dividing the disputed field. Berle will 
supervise postwar aviation, shipping, and 
telecommunications. He yields to Ache- 
son control of war and postwar economic 
affairs, including commodities, relief, 
trade intelligence and labor policy. But 
both get places on newly established post- 
war and current policy committees. As 
an. advisory council to the postwar com- 
mittee, Hull named three high policy- 
makers and Presidential troubleshooters— 
Norman H. Davis, Red Cross chairman; 
Myron C. Taylor, envoy to the Vatican, 
and Dr. Isaiah Bowman, political geogra- 
pher and president of Johns Hopkins. 

In the economic-political struggle, the 
political (geographical) divisions won 
hands down. Elevated to the status of 
“offices,” the divisions dealing with Eu- 
rope, the Far East, Near East and North 

ica, and American Republics are em- 
powered to “coordinate all relations with 
countries in their jurisdictions, not ex- 
clusively political relations as has been 
the tendency.” Hull’s closest political ad- 
viser, James Clement Dunn, director of 
the new Office of European Affairs, also 
gets chairmanship of a special political 
division, entrenching his position with 
Hull. The Department said the plan “is 
not the final answer to administrative 


- problems.” To that there was no dissent 


—within the Department or without. 


The Editor Shuddered 


Most of the proposals were for death 
by burning, by starvation, or by slow 
torture. A few were faintly humorous. 
One woman suggested that The Villain 
be forced to stand guard duty wearing 
rayon hose and rubberless garters; she 
reasoned he would fret himself to death 
keeping the stockings smooth. A tobacco 
chewer wanted to sit in The Villain’s 
room and spit in his eye every fifteen 
minutes. But among the hundreds of let- 
ters flowing into the office of The Hatties- 
burg (Miss.) American this week were | 
such ingeniously sadistic suggestions for 
punishing Adolf Hitler that they made 
even Editor Andrews Harmon shudder. 

The letters followed Harmon’s an- 
nouncement that a $25 War Bond would 
be awarded the author of the best short 
article on “How to Punish Hitler.” The 
contest was to run from Jan. 8 until Feb. 
5. Neither Harmon nor the paper fore- 
saw the voluminous response from all 
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Food packed in tins, for our fighting men and the home front, 
must be protected against spoilage or leakage. 

Human eyes can’t even see many of the tiny holes that may 
develop in the strips of tin plate as they roll from the mill. Yet, 
by means of electronics, this ‘‘pinhole’’ detector automatically 
spots for later rejection any section with the slightest perfora- 
tion—even down to 1/64 of an inch. 

In this behind-the-scenes application, you see an example of 
the marvelous precision of electronic tubes—performing new 
jobs for industry which can be handled in no other way, doing 
old jobs with greater efficiency, lower cost. 

And in scores of other electronic applications, lie the means 
of speeding conversion to peacetime production—of creating 
new jobs and better products for America’s postwar future. 

For full information on the uses of electronic devices in your 
industry, contact the nearest Westinghouse Office... or write 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 5.91043 


Westin house 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES . OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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over the nation. Among the printable 
recommendations: 

@ That Hitler be baked for 30 minutes, 
with swastikas carved on the soles of his 
feet; that he be seasoned with black 
pepper, wood alcohol, and salt, basted 
until brown, ‘and served with gunpow- 
der and the skulls of massacred Jews as 
a dish for the devil. 

@ That one hair be pulled from his mus- 
tache daily and used to make a soup 
which would be his only nourishment. 
@ That he be charged with murder, face 
first a grand jury of Jews, then a petit 
jury of Frenchmen with a Greek judge 
who would sentence him to be boiled in 
fats saved by American housewives. 

Last week, the Rev. Murray Cox, 
Methodist minister of Raleigh, Miss., 
suggested the contest be stopped be- 
cause it engendered hate. He wanted the 
space devoted to ideas on how to secure 
a permanent. peace instead. Harmon, re- 


torted that: no successful war ‘can be. - 


waged unless a nation hates its enemy: 


Let’s ALL Back It 


Let’s suppose you're a ubiquitous sort 
of person, a composite of all the 130,- 
000,000 Americans on whom Treasury 
Secretary Henry Morgenthau Jr. has de- 
cided to concentrate extra hard between 
Jan. 18 and Feb. 15. 

Groping for the morning milk, you 
find the bottle wearing a . paper ‘collar. 
This says something encouraging about 
the Fourth War Loan. At breakfast, you 
turn on the radio to hear the news, and 
some of it: is about the progress already 
made toward the goal of $14,000,000,- 
000 in extra bond sales. Striking a match 
for the day’s first cigarette, you see on 
the matchbook cover a picture: two hel- 
meted soldiers are moving warily into a 
jungle infested by your enemies. Under 

e picture is the homefront battle cry: 
Tate ALL Back the Attack.” 

Your newspaper tells how the attack 
is going, and you realize that though 
nothing can make up for the lives being 
lost, paying for the equipment that will 
have to be replaced is up to somebody 
—you. If you’re a Texan you read of the 
Houston Symphony Orchestra’s plans to 
play at a War Bond benefit concert; 
Henry Coffman’s symphonic “impres- 
sions of a wrestling match” while two 
wrestlers grapple and grunt an accom- 
paniment. You say to yourself: “This I 
must see!” 

Dramatized along your way to work 
in outdoor displays, and in advertising 
copy placed in magazines and newspa- 

rs by their publishers and by movie, 
ta and industrial advertisers, you 
find reminders that there are no inter- 
missions in war, and you must do all 
you ‘can all the time. You know that 
from farming, from industry, your com- 
posite income is 50 per cent greater than 
it was in 1941. 

You find that your share is an extra 





Sky High: From Mount Wilson, 19 
miles away, a 14-minute exposure re- 
corded this 4-mile-high pillar of light 
as 50 searchlights set in a circle on 
the edge of the Los Angeles Coli- 
seum, blazed upward from an Army- 
Navy show. The bright spots at top 
of photo resulted when the beams 
hit an intermediate cloud layer but 
passed on through. — 


ins, 





$100 bond, but you know ag S an aver- 
age, and some of the people who go to 
make up that average are boys in hos. 
—_ with war wounds, and they can’t 
ih ng uite as much as others. So you're all 

y for that personal a cg ¥ that ex. 
perience in the sale of $40,000,000 
worth of bonds in earlier drives has 
shown to be the effective clincher. 4 
composite of 5,000,000 volunteer sales. 


_men rings your doorbell and says: 


“You can pay for your bond either in 
cash or over the next four weeks. How 
much can I put you down for?” 

And now you're on your own. 


Labor Party in Labor 


When a group of liberals organized the 
American Labor Party in New York State 
in 1936, they felt they were realizing the 
“dream | of many active leaders of track 
unions.” Enough people agreed with them 
to give the party a voting strength o 
434,297 in the New York City elections 
of 1941 and the balance of power which 
reelected Fiorello H. La Guardia a 
mayor. 

Last week the organization had come 
to the realization that one liberal’s drean 
may be another liberal’s nightmare. The 
party’s temperature, customarily pri 
ened by the internal conflicts of its let 


and right wings, had. been raised to fever 


| pitch with the sudden dissolution of th. 


— “party” (NEWSWEEK, Jan 

That right-wingers feared was a merg- 
er which would end up with the AL? 
in the control of the dispossessed Reds, 
who never had mustered more than : 
quarter as many votes as the labor party. 
This, it appeared, might be accomplished 
as an incidental result of a primary cor 
test between the conservatives and the 
leftish State CIO Industrial Union Cour 
cil. In the primaries the council had jut 
served notice it planned to challenge the 
right-wingers to defend their control d 
the state ALP committee. 

For a while the conservatives wer 
undecided whether to fight, or to deseri 
and denounce what would be left 0 
the party as a Communist-tainted “pe 
litical closed shop.” Encouraged by 
Guardia and by friends in Washington 
they talked it over and last week de 
cided to fight. This brought them int 


-conflict with Sidney Hillman, CIO Pt 


litical Action Committee  chairmat 
whom they accused of helping the Com 
munists to plant a “kiss of death” upe 
President Roosevelt and the whole li 
eral movement. 

@ Hillman had still another concern. A 
torney General Francis Biddle had 0 
dered a thorough investigation of chargé 
by Rep. Howard W. Smith, Virgini 
Democrat, that President Philip Murra 
and other CIO officers had contribute 
$700,000 to the CIO political committee 
in violation of the Smith-Connally ant 
strike law. : 
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Bambpower: Within their perfectly streamlined fuse- 
lages Marauders carry an annihilating load of bombs .. . 
more, in fact, than carried by some heavy bombers. They 
may unleash several blockbusters, scores of fragmentation 
bombs, or hundreds of incendiaries, depending upon their 
mission. Such bombpower enables them to blanket 
target areas, to overwhelm enemy ground defenses. 





Férepower: Lethal tail turret of Marauder contains two 
of the many heavy guns mounted on this aerial arsenal. 
Newer Marauders have over twice the firepower of the 
ones which rang up the 90-to-6 score over New Guinea. 
Gun turrets designed and manufactured by Martin... 
America’s first . .. are standard not only on Martin ships 
but on many other American planes. 





Aisrpower already is remaking tomorrow’s world. Mar- 
tin has designed giant airliners of 125 tons, is planning 
others of 250 tons. Carrying scores of passengers, provid- 
ing every comfort, these great luxury liners will make 
London an overnight hop from New York: Rio, a single 
day’s flight: Australia, a weekend jaunt. Tomorrow—for 
comfort, speed and safety, fly Martin! 





How Martin Marauders 


rolled up a 90 to 6 score 
in New Guinea 


URING the dark days of 1942 a 
group of Martin Marauders was 
rushed to hard-pressed Australia. 
These deadly bombers blasted Jap 
installations, wrecked Jap airfields, 
sank Jap ships, strafed Jap ground 
troops. When the Jap juggernaut 
finally shuddered to a stop, it was 
found that the Marauders had 
downed 90 Zeros in aerial combat 
against a loss of only 6 Martins. 
SECRET OF THE MARAUDERS’ SUCCESS 


How were the Marauders able to 
score such an overwhelming victory? 
The answer is power . . . terrific bomb- 
power td completely demolish their 
objectives in one swift devastating 
attack .. . and withering firepower 
from every angle to rip apart enemy 
interceptors seeking to bar their way. 
Such heavy bombload and weight of 


armament, carried at rocket-like 
speed, make the Martin Marauder 
no ship for grandma to fly .. . but in 
the hands of America’s best pilots 
it’s the hottest, hardest-hitting thing 
on wings! 

HITCH YOUR WAGON TO A STAR 


If you’ve got what it takes to fly 
ships like the Martin Marauder, 
now’s the time to hitch your wagon 
to a star... the white star of the 
Army Air Force. When you ask for 
the Air Force, you'll get action! 
What’s more, you'll get complete 
training in the trade of tomorrow 
. « « aviation. For action today, 
opportunity tomorrow, sign up with 
the Army Air Force! 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN CO., BALTIMORE-3, MD. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN-NEBRASKA COMPANY— 
OMAHA 





BUILDERS OF DEPENDABLE 


AIRCRAFT 


AIRCRAFT SINCE 1909 





Weve put 44 million man-hours in the air! 


It was in March of 1939—nearly three years before Pearl 
Harbor—that Cadillac, working in cooperation with the 
Army Air Forces, accepted its original arms assignment. 
It called for volume production of vital precision parts 
and assemblies for the Allison, America’s first and fore- 
most aviation engine of liquid-cooled design. 

Thus, when America launched its 
aircraft production program ‘‘to 
blacken the sky with planes,”’ Cadil- 
lac was well qualified to meet the 
requirements of Army Air Force 
technicians. The tremendous new 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


Cadillac also produces the high-speed 
M-5 light tank and M-8 howitzer. Both 
@re powered with Cadillac V-type en- 
gines and Hydra-Matic transmissions. 


demands found us ready—ready with experience, as well 
as equipment, methods and skills developed by 40 years 
of adherence to the principle—‘‘Craftsmanship A Creed 
—Accuracy A Law.’’ 

Cadillac is proud that its experience has enabled it to 
accept so important an assignment in such a vital division of _ 
America’s armament program. It has 
enabled us to apply 44 million man- 
hours in the production of these vital 
parts—all to the rigid specifications 
of one of the most exacting buyers in 
the world—the U.S. Army Air Forces. 


x 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 4% 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











Where’s Bill? 


This is the latest story chilling work- 
ers in the pent-up Pentagon: 

Two electricians appeared in one of 
the offices the other so and rmhentioned 
something about repairing the air-con- 
ditioning system. One of them, so far 
known only as Bill, climbed up through 
a trap door in the ceiling. The other man 
watched him disappear, then went away. 
The trap door was left open. 

Presently, the workman who had lett 
returned and stared up into the dark- 
ness. “Where’s Bill?” he asked of no one 
in particular. Employes nearby didn’t 
know, but it soon became apparent that 
Bill had not emerged from the hole in 
the ceiling. 

The air-conditioning duct system be- 
tween the floors of the Pentagon forms 
an endless network as complicated as a 
beehive. It might be possible for a man to 
become lost in them, but it is also possible 
for a man to escape through numerous 
openings. 

The workman, however, feared the 
worst at once. “Oh, Bill! Oh, Bill!” He 
shouted into the dark void. His only an- 
swer was a mysterious swish of washed 
air sweeping along to its appointed vent. 

“My God!” the workman said. “Bill’s 
lost up in there!” 

He dashed out of the room before any- 
one had a chance to ask his name. The 
office workers never saw him again, either. 

Word spread fast that a man was 
wandering helplessly in the pitch black 
catacombs between floors, a lost soul, 
hungering, thirsting, frenzied. War De- 
partment stenographers shivered, con- 
jured up horrible pictures. Colonels swal- 
lowed in dry throats. 










Other persons came to shout Bill’s 
name into the still open trap door. Search- 
ers went up, dropped little pieces of War 
Department records behind them so they 
would not share Bill’s fate, probed the 
inky tubes with flashlights, called out the 
cheering message that they were there 
to save him. Bill was never found. 

That’s all there is to the story, except 
that Pentagon workers now and then 
catch themselves staring at trap doors 
in the ceiling. 


Consolation 


A Justice Department official, rushing 
back from lunch for an appointment, 
decided to take a short cut by using a 
private automatic elevator in the At- 
torney General’s office. Entering it, he 
pushed the fifth floor button. The car 
stalled between the third and fourth 
floors. Nothing he could do would start 
it again. Finding an emergency tele- 
phone at hand, he got the department 
operator and told her of his predica- 
ment. 

The official remained quiet and calm 











Acme 


Shades of S. Nutkin! Out of a capi- 
tal park into the life of Mrs. Mark C. 
Bullis, dentist’s wife, last year came 
a squirrel she dubbed “Tommy Tuck- 
er.” Among civilization’s gifts to the 
little. (and housebroken ) rodent: a 3- 
room suite (including playroom) in 
the Bullis home; a diet of carrots, 
oranges, nuts, etc.; old cigar boxes 
to gnaw on, and 25 changes of cos- 
tume (dresses, Mrs. Bullis explained, 
“because his little hind legs are so 
short, pants wouldn’t work”). 


‘ vaders reach the area they will be well’ 


























































for twenty minutes. Then, his nerves} 
creeping up on him, he tried the phone 
again. It was dead. Once more he pushed! 
all the buttons in the car, including the 
red alarm bell. Still nothing happened.! 
A few minutes later the phone rang 
furiously. He answered with rising hope.) 

“Say,” said the operator with some} 
excitement, “there’s a man caught in the} 
private elevator!” 


Souvenir 


After the last war consular attachés’ 
of various nations in Europe got so chum-| 
my that they agreed to exchange all sorts’ 
of information about their respective! 
countries. What the Americans gave away] 
has not been disclosed, but what they re-' 
ceived—a voluminous mass of material—| 
they dutifully sent home. The State De-} 
partment bundled it all over to the Na-| 
tional Archives, presumably happy to get’ 
rid of it. 

The deal recently paid off handsomely, | 
however. For some time Army officers} 
had wanted factual information about a! 
certain mountain pass in enemy territory. 
They weren’t having much luck, until a! 
searcher in the Archives unearthed some | 
maps. Taking one. look at them, the Army | 
men got excited. The maps not only} 
showed the geographical layout of the} 
pass sector but provided details of con-} 
struction of a tunnel, roads, bridges, cul-' 
verts, and approaches. When Allied in- | 


prepared to take it or blast it off the map. | 


Pardon 


From The ,Washington Post:  . 4 

“Erratum: A letter published on. this | 
page yesterday and signed by Lt. R. E. | 
Houston, U.S.N.R., contained the! 
phrase: ‘As a very important member of } 
the United States Navy.’ The word im- 
portant should have read unimportant.” 
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Government and Business Seek 
Way to Simplify Complex Process 
of Demobilizing War Industry 


On the industrial sector of the home 
front, contract termination is about as 
red hot a subject as there is. Though it 
thas long been considered a technical 
| matter involving differences between in- 
| dustry and government over payments 
for work done, the fact is that contract 
termination affects the economic secur- 
| ity not only of industry but of every man 
and woman in the country. To secure a 
cross-section view of this vital topic, Mil- 
ton Van Slyck, an associate editor of 
| NewsweEK in charge of this department, 
went into the field to talk to businessmen 


most important of his findings: 


and government officials. Here are the 
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Riddles of Contract Termination 
Hold Key to Postwar Prosperity 


The way in which contract termina- 
tion is handled will spell the difference 
between bread lines and a prosperous 
postwar era. The importance of this mat- 
ter was highlighted last week by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his budget message. 
He summed up this vital question 
thus: 

“The policies followed in contract ter- 
mination and the. dispesal of surplus 
property will have a major impact on the 
speed and effectiveness of the reconver- 
sion of industry and the reemployment 
of those released from war service and 
war production. Such policies will also 
have a major bearing on the stability 
and pattern of the nation’s economy for 
many years to come.” 

The men who have charge of establish- 
ing the policy framework within which 
contract termination will work—Bernard 
M. Baruch and his righthand man, John 
M: Hancock—feel much the same way. 
They believe that—next to the war itself 


































































day, and perhaps always. 









Associated Press 


At Ease: Idle on Sunday for the first time since Pearl Harbor, giant cranes at 
| Bethlehem-Fairfield Shipyard in Baltimore made this arching pattern. The 
Maritime Commission has ordered all yards in the country to close Sundays, 
giving a preview of what postwar will hold for many shipyards Sunday, Mon- 
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—the period of demobilization will be the 


most critical in our history. 

Elsewhere there is equal concern: 

@ Wall Street believes contract termina- 
tion to be the heaviest uncertainty weigh- 
ing on the stock market. 

@ It is the biggest single worry in war 
workers’ minds. Reflection of this is found 
in (1) a pronounced trend toward jobs 
which seem, to offer postwar security 
even at lower wages; (2) a noticeable 
slowing down in the earlier free-and- 
easy spending attitude, mirrored chiefly 
in sales resistance to ersatz merchandise 
(see page 56). 

@ Organized labor’s drive to steam-roller 
the Little Steel formula can be correctly 
interpreted as a dash to get basic hourly 
rates raised so as to preserve in the post- 
war period, when shorter hours are 
worked, as much as possible of the war- 
swollen overtime wages. 

There are very real reasons for the 
widespread impact of the termination 
‘problem. It is both a postwar and a pres- 
ent problem. Already more than $12,000,- 
000;000 of war contracts have been can- 
celed—far more than the total at the close 
of the last war. 


The Problem: “Contract termination” 
really means demobilization. It has two 
strikes on it which mobilizing for war had 
not: (1) Mobilization was single-purpose 
for one customer with unlimited funds 
and lots of authority—Uncle Sam; (2) It 
was done all at once and as fast as pos- 
sible. Neither of these factors apply to 
demobilization. Demobilization means (1) 
losing the one big customer and tooling 
to produce for millions of customers and 
(2) doing the reconversion job piece- 
meal as various materials and the man- 
power become available. 

In broad terms, the problems of indus- 
trial demobilization seem simple. Need- 
ed is prompt payment by the government 
for all war work; immediate removal of 
government-owned machinery and inven- 
tories from private plants; release of the 
materials and supplies needed for new 
business—plus intelligent disposal of huge 
stacks of government surpluses of all 
kinds. A fortnight ago, Baruch and Han- 
cock took the nation one big step for- 
ward when their uniform termination set- 
tlement was adopted (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 
17). It laid down a yardstick in figuring 
profits for final cash payments.: 

But more than this is needed, as the 
Baruch-Hancock team plainly said. An 
instance backing up their contention is 
the experience of one large contractor, 
who spent eight months in getting one 
contract settled. The big stumbling block 
was this: When the contract was can- 
celed work was in progress. No one could 
satisfactorily determine precisely the 
cost of, say, various gears in various 
stages of manufacture, from the blank 
piece of metal to the completed item. 
This process of minute determination of 
values for unfinished items (when accu- 
rate figures were available for only the 
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Tomorrow’s Victory World is being 
shaped in the minds of thinking men 
from Africa to the Solomons. Many 
confide their ambitions to the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools. 


In our mail-bag recently was a 
letter from a U. S. Army man in 
Northern Africa who wanted full 
particulars on technical courses 
which had been recommended. to 
him by friends of I. C. S. in that far 
place. The tenor of this missive was 
that in war, as in peace, spare mo- 
ments could be made to count toward 
a successful future. 

That same mail also brought a 
letter from a U. S. Marine just re- 
turned from the Solomons. He asked 


for details on a course allied to those 


mentioned in the query from Africa. 
Trained for action in this war, he 
had come to feel the equal need for 
training in the new world ahead. 


This is typical of the long think- 
ing that is being done by. America’s 
finest manhood . . . under the sun of 


Africa and in jungle camps, on the 


rim of the Arctic, and aboard trans- 
ports moving through the ocean 
night. 

Their first concern is winning the 
war; their second is winning success 
in peace and playing a responsible 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
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role in the building of the new world 
sure tocome. And their war-molded 
determination and perseverance as 
sure that these men will be winners 
in their post-war careers as in the 
battles of today. 


I. C. S. was founded for the pur- 


pose of making sound training and 
exact knowledge available to men 
of this sort. For more than 50 years 
it has been demonstrating that to- 
day’s I.C.S. student is tomorrow’s 
leader. That was never truer than 
today. 


Box 5378-8, Scranton 9, Pennsylvania 


Offices in principal cities in the United States, South America, Canada, and Great Britain 
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One head is better than Two! 


For 25 seconds, the bombardier is both that and pilot. No time for two 
heads to get together. In those paltry moments, about half the time you 
need to read this, he must make a number of sighting adjustments. Speed, 
bomb fall, range, and drift must be precisely related to score “‘on the nose” 
hits. All, in 25 seconds. Who, then, will steer the ship? 


* Of this need, the Norden Automatic Pilot was born. Holding the plane 
level and true on its course while lightning answers to knotty mathematical 
equations are “figured” by the electric computer is the automatic pilot’s job. 


* And number one among our jobs is the production and delivery of those 
automatic pilots and electric gyro motors for the Norden Bombsight Sys- 
tem. We like to think that the five years we’ve been at it help make things 
easier for the bombardier ... for the 25 seconds that count. For the - 
24-hours-a-day in American industry that count... ask us for help with 
your needs in electric motors, hoists, cranes, machine drives, and Moyno 
Pumps. Write, phone or wire Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. 
In Canada: Robbins « Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ontario. 


ROBBINS « MYERS, Inc. 


MOTORS - HOISTS - CRANES - MACHINE DRIVES: FANS. MOYNO PL 
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finished product) took up so much time 
that, if applied to every contract in the 
country, the job never could be finished. 


Solutions: Since then, this particular 


* nut has been cracked in many cases by 


more realistic give and take negotiation. 
Thus proportionate costs are allocated to 
unfinished items, thereby .establishing a 
base for determining profits, either by the 
Baruch-Hancock percentage formula or 
by mutual agreement. 

Baruch and Hancock favor decentral- 
ization in contract cancellation but cen- 
tralization of control for disposal. Their 
reasons are (1) the job of unwinding con- 
tracts would be unending if Washington 
had to take care of each of the millions 
of problems which will arise; (2) civilian 
markets, national and world, would col- 
lapse under indiscriminate, nationwide’ 
dumping of billions of dollars’ worth of 
materials, machines, etc. which would 
result from lack of strong central control. 

Baruch has indicated he leans toward 
setting a 60-day limit on getting govern- 
ment property out of manufacturers 
plants—an idea which pleases industry. 
His detailed plan for disposal of sur- 
pluses, including some $15,000,000,000 
of plants and property, is said to be al- 
ready at the White House. ; 

Other problems being worked on in- 
clude: the need for loans or advances to 
tide many contractors over the period 
between cancellation and final settle- 
ments; companywide contract adjust- 
ments (many companies hold contracts 
with more than one government agency); 
a simplification (perhaps with the gov- 
ernment taking over the contractual re- 
lationship ) of subcontractors’ claims. Un- 
doubtedly special legislation will be re- 
quired toesolve some of these problems. 

Paradoxically, among the big stum- 
bling blocks in arriving at prompt settle- 
ments so far have been the contractors 
themselves. Many have had one or two 
contracts canceled while they work to fill 
new ones, and hence have been too busy 
to compile the records from their own 
plants and those of their subcontractors 
to prove up their claims. Contract termi- 
nation officials have run into several stone 
walls on this and claim that many of the 
reported drawn-out settlements are the 
fault of the companies. As terminations 
increase, however, more and more em- 
phasis will be placed on the prime con- 
tractors’ responsibility for getting their 
records in shape. Usually they will have 
to appoint a responsible executive to de- 
vote himself to that and also to urge and 
help subcontractors to do likewise. 

But regardless of what records are 
kept, and regardless of what Baruch and 
Hancock may accomplish, realists are 
convinced there will be no such thing as 
painless termination. As was the case in 
obtaining war contracts, the companies 
who set out to help themselves rather 
than rely on Congressional or bureaucrat- 
ic relief will come out best. It appears 
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cople and ratlroads cant be two tdeas 


Let’s hope the day is over when any one 
thinks of the welfare of people and of industry 
as separable ideas. 

Industry is people earning money to buy sepa- 
rately the things they make collectively. 

Take a railroad, for example. Whatever increases 
its efficiency, increases the buying power of the 
people. But, as grand a job as the railroads have 
done, their big promise in the postwar lies in new 
ways for still further improvement. 

Hopper cars, for instance, may have short life 
because the chemical action of the high sulphur coal 
they carry eats through them. Hopper cars of thick 
Alcoa Aluminum sheet—now being turned out for 
war purposes as it never was before—are highly im- 
pervious to this sulphur acid and last many times 
longer. Here aluminum will save maintenance. 

Boxcars designed to include Alcoa Aluminum 
roofs also require less maintenance. 

And in both cases dead weight is eliminated 


by aluminum’s lightness. This saves fuel. 

All of which reduces cost for the railroad. 

If the railroad alone- profited, our suggestion 
would still be good business. But when things and 
services cost less, more people can afford to buy 
them. This makes more jobs and so fulfills the 
nation’s number 1 demand. 

Continuous, self-increasing employment in 
peacetime can be assured only by Imagineering 
constant improvement. 

Alcoa’s ability to engineer aluminum into 
places where it eliminates corrosion or reduces 
weight without loss of strength underlies Alcoa’s 
Imagineering. 

Aluminum sometimes can be substituted for less 
advantageous materials without redesigning. More 
often it should be designed from scratch to take full 
advantage of its particular properties. Experience 
in application of aluminum is the especial signifi- 
cance in the name, Alcoa. 


The stuiling place fr Smaginecning in 
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plain that private initiative and ingenuity 
will pay off in the termination period, 
which, if not disorderly, certainly will be 
tumultuous as companies vie for long- 
lost markets and the wherewithal to sup- 
ply them. 


Monett’s Mystic Maize 


What happens when a mythical point 
of origin meets a hypothetical market 
destination was revealed last week when 
the nation discovered that little Monett, 
Mo. (population, 4,395), had become 
the corn capital of the country. The 
result was a‘substantial profit for canny 
grain traders who took advantage of the 
situation created by an OPA price ceil- 
ing to gouge a corn-hungry nation. 

All OPA corn prices vary with the dis- 
tance of the market (calculated in freight 
rates) from the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s mythical center of corn production 
in Iowa. The OPA gave the small South- 
west Missouri town a $1.19% price ceil- 
ing for No. 2 yellow corn. This compared 
with a top of $1.15% that could be paid 
for the corn at nearby Springfield, $1.12% 
at Kansas City and $1.16 at Chicago. 

Smart grain men were not slow in ship- 
ping corn, hypothetically at least, to Mo- 
nett. Though Springfield, Mo., is farther 
away, it enjoys the same corn freight rate 
as Monett and some of the grain was go- 
ing there, gaining the Monett ceiling 
price merely by passing through the 
town. Furthermore, the OPA suspected 
corn was going elsewhere at the Monett 
price without even being routed via Mo- 
nett, although probably originally con- 
signed there and then re-routed: any- 
thing to get the magic name of Monett 
on the bill of lading. 

The Chicago grain trade guessed that 
within a fortnight somewhere between 
three and eight million bushels of com 
had been traded through the little town 
—5,000 carloads or more at the rate of 
$50 cars daily. The big Chicago Board 
of Trade was receiving about 100 cars 
daily. Normally, Monett receives about 
two cars, or upwards of 4,000 bushels, 
a week. 

Confronted with this situation, the 
nonplussed OPA first squirmed and said 
that apparently the mixup stemmed from 
a “misunderstanding in a long-distance 
telephone call between Washington and 
some corn sellers somewhere in the Mid- 
west.” Then it said national office rep- 
resentatives had gone to the corn belt to 
investigate and would report “in a few 
days.” As the week sade, the OPA 
stood by its $1.19% price for Monett; 
then declared that if shippers are selling 
the grain “delivered” to Monett but 
sending it to some other destination, or, 
worse yet, not even routing it via Monett, 
the practice is illegal. Heavy fines were 
threatened by the OPA, and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission tightened 
railroad shi ing ses. The result was a 
tapering off of the corn rush as the new 
week opened. 
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At $38,000, T. Royal Rupert 99th is the nation’s most expensive Hereford 


Up for Auction 
Hereford Gets Breed’s Top Price; 
Mules Come High at Treasury Sale 


Cattle-raising Oklahoma and _horse- 
breeding Virginia last week were the 
scenes of unusual livestock auctions: 


Herefords: Since early January, me- 
thodical spit-and-polish preparations had 
been under way at the 25 or 30 big 
ranches that dot the Arbuckle Moun- 
tain region in Southern Oklahoma. The 
red-coated, white-faced Herefords were 
bathed like one-ton babies, their hair 
oiled, combed, and toothbrushed into 
glistening, wavy splendor. The ranchers 
were getting ready for one of the biggest 
events in their world—the annual auction 
at the 10,000-acre ranch owned and op- 
erated by the oilman-rancher Roy J. 
Turer at Sulphur, Okla. 

Against a background of ten-gallon 
Stetsons and fancy high-heeled ts, 
handlers. led T. Royal Rupert 99th, Tur- 
ner’s prize bull, into the big stone pavil- 
ion. The bidding was brisk and _ brief. 
When it was over, T. Royal Rupert 99th 
ambled out, the most expensive Hereford 
ever auctioned in the nation. The price, 
$38,000, was $21,000 more than last 
year’s top. It was paid by a trio of Tex- 
ans, R. B. and Cleo George of Gladacre 
Farms, Dallas, and Charles Pettitt of 
Flattop Ranch, Walnut Springs. Total 
take for the 50 blue-blooded Herefords 
was $202,000. 


Horses: For three days last week 
sleepy little Front Royal, Va., at the foot 
of the famous Skyline Drive, found itself 


the horse-trading capital of the nation 
Site of one of the United States Army’ 
biggest remount stations, the town wa 
chosen by the Treasury Department’: 
Procurement Division for the sale of 1,44: 
cavalry and artillery horses and 68 mule 
—the largest public auction of surplu: 
government property held so far in thi 
war.* 

At 10 a.m. on Jan. 10 the crowds o! 
buyers and spectators milled through the 
mud toward the gray wooden sales stables 
owned by the white-haired and weather- 
beaten George Wallihan, horse dealer for 
50 years. Dungarees, checked shirts, ear 
cet ‘iy Western boots, and ten-gallon hats 
contrasted with the smart garb of swank 
Pimlico habitués. But 90 per cent of 
the actual buyers were shrewd horse 
dealers. 

The first day the average price per 
head was $52.50, with sales moving at 
the fast rate of better than two horses 
per minute—504 horses in 4 hours. Lively 
bidding shoved the second day’s average 
up to $70 per horse. (The Army had paid 
an average of $165.) Mules averaged $ 165. 
per head in the three days—and one | 
game pair was bid -off the block at 

515. 
Among the biggest bidders was the 
I. C. Walker firm: of Norristown, Pa., 
which had twenty freight cars waiting 
on the adjacent railroad siding. Most of 
its purchases were slated for large phar-: 
maceutical companies which use _ the 
horses as professional “bleeders” in the 
making fs serum. Other dealers were | 
buying to resell to farmers in their local 
communities. All horses were branded 
with an “S” (surplus) to prevent any) 





®Late last month the Government sold 1,107 
horses and mules at Kansas City, Mo. ; 











ANOTHER 


THERE ARE FIVE “FIGHTERS” in 
the Volkert family of White Lake, 
Michigan. Two sons are in the 
Army. Mrs. Volkert is an air raid 
warden, a War Chest solicitor, 
and the family Victory gardener. 
George Volkert and his daughter 
Helen are war workers, who drive 
their Oldsmobile 70 miles a day 
in order to help produce aircraft 
engine parts in the N. A. Wood- 
worth Co. plant in Ferndale. 


IN 


LENDING two sons to the Army might 
seem enough. But every member of the 
“fighting Volkert” family is helping 
to win the war... with the aid of the 
family Oldsmobile. The busy Volkert 
Oldsmobile enables George Volkert 
to serve as Assistant Chief Air Raid 
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THREE STOPS are made by the Volkert Oldsmobile on the 
way to work, to fill both seats with regular share -riders. 
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COUNTY, 


Warden, and as Vice President and 
District Captain of the Volunteer Fire 
Department. It aids Mrs. Volkert in her 
many patriotic community activities. 
It carries the Volkert war workers to 
their jobs. And this veteran of 80,000 
miles has never failed them once. 
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HELEN VOLKERT, a Woodworth in- 
spector, couldn’t get to work at-all if 
it weren't for the family Oldsmobile. 


ONE OF THE SECRETS of the Volkerts’ unfailing transportation 
is the authorized Oldsmobile service their car gets regularly. 
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There’s still a big job 
for all of us to do 


Normine matrers Now except the 
swift and certain winning of the war. 

Through the prodigious produc- 
tion accomplishments of American 
industry, our men and our Allies 
have been able to swing the initiative 
in fighting to our side. 

To keep it...to continue a steady 
march on the bloody road to victory 
...we’ve got to give our men in the 
thick of the fight everything they'll 
need. And give it to them faster 
and faster! 

For you and for us there’s still a 
‘big job to be done. The history of the 
amazing production performance of 
American industry is still to be written. 


Every single man-hour, every bit 


of brain power, every ounce 
of industrial energy ex- 
pended for any purpose 
other than final victory 





will damage the whole war effort. 

The entire production of Hyatt 
Roller Bearings now goes into planes 
our men fly...into tanks they drive 
...into ships. they sail...into guns 
they man...into equipment they 
need to win. ; 

In the midst of pouring out a 
tremendous stream of bearings for 
this vital war use, we pause to again 
thank industry for its grand cooper- 
ation and understanding, and for 
helping us meet war’s demands for 
super-précision production on a 
mass scale. 

As soon as the war’s won, and this 
job is done, Industry and Hyatt will 
have another big job to do together... 
when we can work in Peace. 

Hyatt Bearings Division, 
General Motors Corpora- 
tion, Harrison, New Jersey. 


HYATT BEARINGS 


DIVISION OF 


. GENERAL MOTORS . 
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possibility of resale to the_government 

At the sale’s end the geveitenens Pork. 
eted its three-day take of approximate. 
ly $107,000, while Treasury officials hur. 
ried on to the Gulf Coast to organize 
more government auctions, 


Jockeying 

Railroad men and government offciak 
last week were methodically clearing the 
way for returning the government-seized 
railroads to private operation. By reach. 
ing an agreement with the carriers, th 
three holdout brotherhoods (enginemen, 
switchmen, and conductors) had won for 
themselves the same terms accepted } 
the other two operating brotherhoods be. 
fore the seizure. But before railroad pres. 
idents could cease taking orders from Lt 
Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, chief of the 
Army Service Forces, one major obstacle 
remained: the wage-and-hour dispute of 
the fifteen non-operating railroad unions 
now before the special Presidential board 
headed by Judge Elwyn R. Shaw of 
Springfield, II. 


American Mariner 
The last three weeks of the thirteen. 


conducted by the United States Maritime 
Commission usually are .spent by th 
tyros aboard a training vessel where th 
young salts learn the fine art of survival. 
Instructing officers, who have graduated 
75,000 men and officers since 1938 (se 
page 97), have plenty of experience to 
draw from: Dead and missing amon 
merchant mariners run well ahead of th 
ratio for all the armed services. But th 
abandon-ship drills and other instructio 
pay off big dividends, since more tha 
80 per cent of the men forced to abandm 
ships are saved. 

These facts and many others wer 
paraded before 40 newsmen, rep 
phers, and radio men who sailed lat 
week aboard the American Mariner, a 
Liberty ship converted for training. Th 
commission’s publicity officers anno 
that the three-day-and-two-night trip was 
“in connection with the Fourth War Lom 
Drive” (see page 44). 

After a snakey voyage up the Potoms, 
which often left the big vessel only a fost 
of clearance between keel and river bel 
the American Mariner was tied up 


. Fishermen’s Wharves, a short distance 


from the Capitol. Its length jutted wel 
past the three docks. Aboard it, congres 
men, other government employes, 
just plain Washingtonians for ten 
will have a chance to see at firsthand tle 
work done by the Maritime Commissi# 
in keeping America’s growing me 
fleet staffed. a 
The American Mariner arrived # 
Washington on the same day that cot 
gressmen were reading in the mornin 
newspapers the reaction to the Presidest! 
budget message. The United States M™ 
time Commission’s recommended budg 
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PARACHUTES 


that promise you 


better products after victory 





Out of the plane the flyer bails, His body starts earthward like a falling rock. 
Then, with a jerk, his parachute opens. Every thread in harness and chute holds 
Jast under the mighty strain. This oft-repeated wartime drama foretells new 
advancements in RUSCO precision woven products for peacetime industry. 


Vast yardages of precision woven para- 
chute harness webbing for use by our air- 
bome forces come daily from RUSCO’S 
Whirring looms. . 


Failure in this parachute harness might 
= a human life. But this imposes no 
msurmountable task upon RUSCO. 


For years RUSCO has been accustomed to 


weave products . . . both for war and 


peace... of such quality and stamina that 
they perform satisfactorily far past maxi- 
mum specification limits. 


Right now this long RUSCO experience is 
again bearing valuable fruit. It alone 
enables RUSCO to turn out today’s large 
productions of sturdy parachute harness 





webbing and a wide variety of other pre- 
cision woven battle materials. 


Think, too, of what this rich RUSCO ex- 
perience promises for tomorrow. Further 
ripened by present war activities, it is a 
pledge to postwar industry of even further 
perfections and innovations in RUSCO’S 
broad line of precision woven products 
after victory. 


RUSCO 


PRECISION WOVEN 
\ PRopucts 


ree 


Ws THE RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY - MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 







































BEER 
~The Bouquet of 
Old Holland” 


Made according to a formula origi- 
nated in Leerdam, Holland, Van 
Merritt Beer is fast becoming a favor- 
ite with people who in the past en- 
joyed imported beer. Brewed at 
Burlington, Wisconsin—from choic- 
est barley malt, carefully selected 
hops and wonderful Wisconsin arte- 
sian well water. Treat yourself and 
your guests to Van Merritt Beer. 
You'll agree it’s the equal of the finest 
beers everimported into this country. 


Sole U.S. Agents 
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of $6,790,802,564 is subject to Congres- 
sional paring or expansion. Hence the 
vessel’s arrival for the War Loan Drive 
afforded an excellent opportunity to kill 
three birds with one stone: (1) sell bonds, 
(2) show legislators what fine ships the 
commission is building, and (3) demon- 
strate what a splendid job it is doing in 
training seamen. 


No Goods 


Anxious to keep their shelves filled 
with salable goods, yet wary of over- 
stocking with substitute merchandise, a 
record total of 2,568 buyers last week 
moved in on the New York wholesale 
market. There they saw women’s ap- 
parel shows and a fumiture exhibit. 
Hundreds also attended the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association’s annual five- 
day sessions, where they heard discus- 
sions of merchandise shortages, govern- 
mental controls, current civilian needs, 
and other war and postwar problems of 
the retail trade. 

Interviews with a representative cross 
section of the visitors showed two things 
outstanding in buyers’ and store opera- 
tors’ minds: (1) civilian textiles will be 
increasingly hard to get during the next 
few months, and (2) ersatz merchandise 
is a liability and should be bought only 
on a hand-to-mouth basis (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 13, 1943). While ersatz is profit- 
able, handling it is too much like the 
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children’s game of “button, button’— 









Three reasons buyers came to New York: “MacArthur bush jackets,” 
“diaper shorts,” and “cancan ruffles” 
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merchants fear it would be they, not the 
consumers, who will be “it.” And “it’ 
would mean getting stuck with unsalable 
goods. 

The New York Furniture Exchange’ 
annual exhibit indicated how the so 
called “Victory model” type of mer 
chandise is going over: It isn’t, agreed 
both buyers and wholesalers. But as the 
week ended furniture dealers gained 
hope of improved conditions: The Wa 
Production Board announced that with- 
in 60 days a limited amount of sted 
springs may used in upholstered 
wood furniture. 

More evidence of the war’s effects 
retailers came from Chicago during the 
week. The nation’s two largest mai: 
order houses, which cannot do busines 
on skimpy inventories, gave concrete 
proof that they had been hit hard by 
shortages and uncertainties of deliveries 


_ Montgomery Ward & Co.’s spring-sum§ 


mer catalogue had 356 fewer pages tha 
the last year’s book, while Sears, Roe 
buck & Co.’s catalogue was 170 page 
smaller than its 1943 selling list. With 
home tumishings and other durable 
goods shortages growing greater, boti 
firms expanded their apparel, jewelry, 
and unrationed shoe sections. 
both companies were light on goods 
which would be obsolete at the wat 
end. 

All signs pointed the same way: Tb 
civilian consumer, who thought he wai 
running pretty close to the boards la 
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Pouring Magnes: 
operations extend 

tion of ingots to fak 
finished products from ® 
Magnesium Alloys 


TO SPEED THE JOB... 


MAGNESIUM WILL OPEN NEW OPPORTUNITIES TO LIGHTEN 


THE LOAD OF MANUAL LABOR fatigue — faster transportation — higher 
speeds with less power—magnesium is 

pas in the designer's mind. You will come 

@ aL apr spoeie a — pang to know magnesium as you know iron, 
ering. ewe Vi saailbin malls steel, copper, lead, zinc and aluminum. 


It is a basic metal—“new” only in terms 

of large-scale production and our grow- D OW M FTAL 
Magnesium—that incredibly light yet ing knowledge of how to cast, weld, 

strong, durable metal—synchronizes forge, extrude and machine it. 


with this new, speedier era. Magnesium is ready, when the war is 
Magnesium is the metal of motion! won, to take its place in a faster- 
Wherever lightness means less manual moving industrial America. 


faster-moving, more efficient America. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York + Boston = Philadelphia» Washington + Cleveland « Chicago « St. louis + 
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year, will find even less to buy in 1944. 
But one out for both the public and 
merchandisers was suggested at last 
week’s NRDGA meeting. Lew Hahn, the 
association’s general manager, urged par- 
tial release of government surplus stock- 
piles. 


Diamond Thriller 

A conspiracy involving smuggled in- 
dustrial diamonds and trading with the 
enemy was charged last week by the 
Federal government. From a Federal 
grand jury in New York, it obtained in- 
dictments charging violations of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act against two 
principals. One was the Chase National 
Bank, whose $4,679,973,964 resources 
make it the world’s, biggest commercial 
bank. The other was Leonard J. A. Smit, 
58, a refugee Dutch diamond merchant 
who now lives in Saddle River, N. J. 

According to Assistant United States 
Attorney Bruno Schachner, the story be- 
gan when Smit came to the United States 
on a visit in 1939 and was stranded here 
by the war. Owner of three American 
firms among his many industrial-diamond 
companies, he was able to continue his 
business until Germany overran Holland 
in April 1940. Thereupon President 
Roosevelt invoked the export-control or- 
der, and Smit began to meet with diffi- 
culties. 

Under the order, he had to secure an 
export license so as to ship 4,000 quarter- 
carat diamonds used in precision tooling 


to a Swedish firm. Failing to get a license 
Smit was said to have smuggled out the 
stones imbedded in drill bits, with which 
he sent directions for’ dissolving the met- 
al in acid. 

The President’s order had also frozen 
Smit’s money in the Unitéd States, along 
with all other similar. funds. And trans- 
fers of frozen funds also required export 
licenses. But, according to the indict- 
ment, the Chase Bank, “without being 
authorized by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury,” permitted Smit to transfer sums 
ranging from $55 to $35,751.86 and 
totaling some $300,000. 

It was charged that most of this 
money was transferred from accounts 
held by Smit’s American firms in the 
New York branch of the Chase Bank to 
the account of his Panamanian corpora- 
tion in the bank’s Panama branch. And 
a large part of this money, claims the 
government, came from Japanese sources, 
which enabled him to buy Brazilian 
industrial diamonds. that he then “at- 
tempted to supply” to the Mitsubishi 
firm, makers of Zero planes, and to a 
Swiss gear wheel company engaged in 
German war production. 

As trial was tentatively set for Feb. 1, 
the charges were promptly denied by 
Chase’s board chairman, Winthrop W. 
Aldrich, who declared: “The indictment 
. . . Simply makes no sense. All the acts 
complained of happened before . . . the 
United States entered the war . . . What 
has been done in the name of the admin- 
istration of justice is a plain outrage on 

















Acme 


Juan in January: Gaily responding to a “saludos amigos” wave, these som- 
breroed Mexican laborers greet an engineman of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford railroad. The Mexicans—imported by agreement to relieve the man- 
power shortage—got their first glimpse of snow as they went to work clearing 
it from the road’s New Haven, Conn., yard. 
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the home front and crass stupidity on the 
international front.” 

Smit likewise pleaded not guilty an 
his attorney stated: “There may eine 
technicalities that he [Smit] didn’t under. 
stand, but any claim that he dealt with 
any Axis country is false.” 


Rubber Road Map 


Tire Makers’ Current Reconversion 
May Guide the Nation’s Industry 


In the bustling rubber city of Akron 
there is forming a readable road map that 
may serve as a guide for the nation’s 
business when it comes time for recon. 
version. The hardest hit of any major 
war-production center when the Japs 
struck at Pearl Harbor, the Ohio rubber 
town had tough going in converting to 
all-out manufacture of war goods. In a 
mad scramble new departments for the 
manufacture of barrage balloons, self. 
sealing fuel cells, and many other war 
products sprang up in the plants. Finally, 
by midyear of 1942 the rubber industry 
had reached a 100 per cent war-produc- 
tion mark. 

Now the production trend is reversing 
The new departments set up to tum out 
war goods have been sent out of Akron 
to small towns scattered over the United 
States. Meanwhile, in Akron, the tire 
building machines have come out of stor. 
age, and the rubber industry has throm 
every resource into doing its familia 
peacetime job—manufacturing tires. 

The big “if” in the 1944 tire situation 
is what military requirements will be. 
Most tire men feel that the only way d 
attaining the government passenger-tir 
goal is by a substantial scaling down d 
military requirements—a_ possibility de 
pendent on an early end to the war in 
Europe. Right now there just is not su: 
ficient building and curing capacity a 
the industry to meet both military ani 
civilian needs. 

The government-set goal is a min: 
mum of 30,000,000 civilian passenger 
car tires in 1944. Now tuming ott 
1,000,000 passenger tires a month alte 
starting from scratch in September, the 
industry is pessimistic about reaching th 
government-préscribed figure. The wid 
guesses on what production figure cal 
be reached range from 15,000,000 to a 
absolute top of 24,000,000 new tires fa 
passenger cars next year. - 

In aiding Akron to return to tit 
building, the union as well as manage 
ment has been active. Serving notict 
that sporadic, wild-cat strikes in the mb 
ber industry must stop, Sherman 
Dalrymple, international president of 0 
United Rubber Workers of America, & 
pelled approximately 70 workers, 
ing their discharge last week mandatoty 
under a closed-shop contract. The ouste 
workers had tied up tire production ) 
staging a two-day strike in an Asm 





THE ENGINE THAT IS 
ALWAYS THERE 







Allison-powered planes have been called upon 
in every major engagement in which our 
Army has taken part. * They have had 

a hand in every great land victory 

to our credit. * Allison 

engines always — for 

_ dependability and 

brilliant _per- 
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No more boarding-house reach 


If any of us stretch for “seconds” in 
these times of scarcity, some of us are 
almost certain to be left short on 
“firsts.” 

Realizing this, we accept rationing 
of essential things in good spirit. 
Everyone must get his share. And self- 
restraint is our weapon against want. 

This goes also for things less vital 
which are not rationed. Let your sense 
of fairness help spread these as well. 


That sense of fairness is behind the 
restriction put on your purchase of 
IMPERIAL— one bottle at a time. 

Limiting the amount of IMPERIAL 
you may buy is done only because no 
more whiskey is being made today: 
every distillery is producing war alco- 
hol. The supply must be made to last 
longer than originally intended. 

“Half a loaf” for everybody is bet- 
ter than a “whole loaf” for a few. 


Blended whiskey. 86 proof. 70% grain neutral spirits. Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill, 
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plant of the General Tire & Rubber Co. 

’Possiby signifying a coming trend are 
the steps taken toward decentralization. 
The move away from Akron has been 
of two types, permanent and temporary. 
Non-tire war production such as pon- 
toons, life belts, crash padding, etc., will 
end when present contracts run out, and 
the temporary workers recruited in the 
various small centers will be dropped. 
Thus the rubber industry will not have 
this postwar employment problem on its 
doorstep. 

The permanent program of expan- 
sion has been of a different nature. The 
rubber industry, which can train most of 
its workers in two weeks, is not adverse 
to taking its tire building out of Akron to 
obtain (1) cheaper labor costs, (2) tem- 
porary freedom from union activities, and 
(8) plants closer to expanding Southern 
and Midwest tire markets and to the syn- 
thetic rubber plants of the Southwest. 
But the United Rubber Workers*of Amer- 
ica solidly lined up against any further 
decentralization of the industry. Months 
ago, in a hearing before the then Rubber 
Czar Jeffers they blocked most of the 
move. After a drastic overhauling of the 
expansion program, the rubber factories 
were allowed only to enlarge existing 
facilities outside Akron, the exceptions 
being the General Tire & Rubber -Co. 
which is building a new plant at Waco, 
Texas, and the B. F. Goodrich Co. which 


is planning a new tire plant at Miami, | 


Okla. 
Albeit, manufacturing facilities in the 


Akron area are undergoing feverish ex- . 


pansion. In the city’s rubber research 
laboratories, extensive research, especially 
on plastics, progresses. The industry is 
deeply involved in plastic production and 
plans to plunge into this work on a large 
civilian ‘scale when their war load eases. 
Meanwhile the city, over the hump as 
far as manpower is concerned, is plan- 
ning to ask for the lifting of its “critical 
labor area” designation, . 


Socony Tells New York 


Giving a local slant to corporate re- 
porting, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 
last week publicized its New York State 
activities. A special report, frankly de- 
signed to end common misunderstandings 
about big business, omitted national and 
international aspects of the corporation’s 
business and instead showed New York- 
ers how the company had benefited their 
state in 1943 by: (1) distributing within 
it 800,000,000 gallons of oil products, 


plus military needs; (2) employing 6,728 


New Yorkers at a total payroll of $21,- 
300,000, and (3) yielding $2,900,000 in 
state taxes. Tagged as an experiment 
with more to follow in other states if re- 
action is favorable, the report went to 
Governor Dewey and New York congress- 
men along with a letter from Socony- 
Vacuum president John A. Brown 
explaining: “Big business is just small 
usiness grown larger.” 
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President Roosevelt’s Five-Point Program 
by RALPH ROBEY 


President Roosevelt’s five-point 
program, as outlined to Congress last 
week in his State of the Union mes- 
sage, we must assume accurately re- 
flects the thinking of the Administra- 
tion at this time on what needs to be 
done on the home front. Granting 
this is true, the following comments 
would appear to be more or less self- 
evident: 7 

1—On taxes: The President asks for 
a law “which will tax all unreasonable 
profits, both individual and_ corpo- 


‘rate,” and adds that “the tax bill now 


under consideration. by the Congress 
does not begin to meet this test.” 
Well, the tax bill now before Congress 
provides a tax rate of 95 per cent on 
“excess profits,” as against the present 
90 per cent, and under-the tax law 
now on the:books it will in general be 
impossible for anyone in the coun 
to have as much as $25,000 left this 
year after he -gets through: paying 
taxes. In view of this, it is legitimate 
to ask just what Mr. Roosevelt wants, 
or is he just talking for political ef- 
fect? 

2—On renegotiation of war con- 
tracts: The President asks for continu- 
ation of renegotiation and adds: “For 
two.long years I have pleaded with 
the Congress to take undue profits out 
of -the war.” Has Mr. Roosevelt for- 
gotten that we have had a renegotia- 
tion law since April 1942 and that it 


. has been administered by his own ap- 


pointees and administered under wide 
open powers without any right of ap- 
peal from the decisions of his ap- 
pointees? It is true that recently 
Congress has been doing a lot of talk- 
ing about amending the law, but it 
has been clear for weeks that in the 
final showdown no real damage would 
be done to the effectiveness of the 
act. Again, just what does Mr. Roose- 
velt want? ; 
8—On “a cost of food law”: This is 
another name.for consumer subsidies. 
At present we are spending, according 
to Price Administrator Bowles, at the 
rate of $1,100,000,000 a year for this 
purpose. The President asks for a law 
which he says “will cost in appropria- 


- tions about 1 per cent of the present 


annual cost of the war,” which comes 
to the same thing, or a little less. Con- 
gress, of course, has been ‘debating 
whether these subsidies should be con- 
tinued, but again it has been clear for 
weeks that a compromise would be 


worked out which, although it would 


prohibit anything approaching unlim- 
ited use of subsidies, would not reduce 
the total amount spent substantially 
below the present figure. So once 
more we come to the question of 
whether Mr. Roosevelt has something 
different in mind, or whether he is 
just talking. 

4—On stabilization: The President 
asks for “early” extension of the pres- 
ent stabilization act which expires next 
June 30, saying that “if it is not ex- 
tended well in advance the country 
might just as well expect price chaos 
by summer.” So far as anyone knows 
there never has been the slightest 
doubt that Congress would renew this 
act. But just what is the rush? Why 
should there be price chaos if the ex- 
tension is voted any time previous to 
its expiration—unless there is going to 
be chaos in spite of the act? Is Mr. 
Roosevelt expecting this chaos in any 
case and preparing his excuse before- 
hand? One would hate to believe that. 
A more reasonable explanation is that 
demanding “early enactment” simply 
sounds well. 

5—On a national service law: A year 
ago, or two years ago, a request for a 
national service law would have de- 
manded respect. Then we were faced 
with forcing our production higher 
and higher in the shortest possible 
time. Today this is not true. According 
to the War Production Board, our pro- 
duction program will continue to ex- 
pand during the first half of this year, 
but in the second half will begin to 
ease off. By the middle of this year, in 
other words, we will be over the 
“hump.” And since it is inconceivable 
that Congress could pass a law of this 
importance before that time, why 
bring up the proposal at this late date? 
Mr. Roosevelt says it would “prevent 
strikes.” Why would it prevent strikes? 
It wouldn’t prevent them unless the 
law soocttiaale made them illegal. And 
if that is what the President wants, 
why not have a law to that effect? Or 
is that, and any other restrictive labor 
legislation, the very thing Mr. Roose- 
velt does not want and he thinks this 
— is a good way to head it 
) 


Such are the President’s five 
points for the home front. What do 
they add up to? From an economic 
point of view, nothing. From a po- 
litical point of view? That is for others 
to say. 
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The late afternoon of Saturday, Jan. 
8, in New York City was bitter cold. The 


overflowed into 48rd Street outside Town 
| Hall stamped its feet, shivered, and won- 
| dered why on earth there was such a bot- 
‘tleneck at the door. Three policemen 
| summoned, wondered too. After all, the 
-Jittle sign over the door said, merely, 
“Concert.” 

Once inside everybody but the police- 
'men knew why. After nearly two years 
| of missionary work Eddie Condon’s Jazz 
| Concerts had at last drawn a full house 
of converts. Last-minute box-office sales 
had so clogged up the lobby that regular 
ticket-holders had to come in from the 
| street. “It was wonderful,” said Condon 
| afterward. “I could look out over the 


house and not see those mallard and deer 
that used to fly around in the empty 
seats.” 
| The concert itself followed the pattern 
which had made the series one of the 
most unusual and distinctive pieces of en- 
tertainment in New York: A small com- 
| bination of musicians, most of them from 
| Nick’s in the Village (where hot jazz still 
holds out against boogie-woogie) sets 
the mood with a fast set. After that, any- 
thing can happen. “In order to preserve 
































} crowd that packed the sidewalk and - 


| To Condon (guitar) and PeeWee Russell (clarinet), there are only two kinds of music 


| Eddie Condon’s Le Jazz Intellectuel: 
_ Inspired Ad-Libbing by Old Masters 


the unrestrained ad-lib qualities’ of the 
music,” the program warns, “the artists 
may depart from the following program 
at any time.” They always do, changing 
numbers as late as five minutes before the 
curtain. Since the whole affair is unre- 
hearsed and in the nature of a glorified 
jam session these changes do nothing to 
the music except to make it better. 


Real Longhairs: Besides the two ever- 
present regulars—Condon, the m.c. and 
guitarist, and the incredible PeeWee Rus- 
sell with -his clarinet—anybody (if he’s 
good enough) is apt to be asked to drop 
around and sit in. On Jan. 8, for example, 
Art Hodes was doing most of the piano 
chores and Miff Mole was producing most 
of the trombone solos. Condon had hoped 


Gene Krupa would come in for a set, but 
one of his shows at the Paramount, where 
he is appearing with Tommy Dorsey, con- 
flicted. However, Cozy Cole, the great 
drummer who now is practically stealing 
the show from Carmen in “Carmen 
Jones,” showed up mnaapentody and 
made the afternoon complete. Further- 
more, the session brought not only a nib- 
ble from radio but also the possibility of 
an Eastern tour. The Office of the Coor- 
dinator of Inter-American Affairs record- 
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ed it for broadcast to Latin America and 
the BBC for troops overseas. 

For the men who have made these con- 
certs possible, the afternoon’s sellout was 
proof of their theory that “it is about time 


- that lovers of hot music have a chance to 


listen to it in comfortable seats, without 
getting sinus trouble, and free from the 
compulsion to get woozy with cut whis- 
key at speakeasy prices.” The concerts are 
financed by Emest Anderson, an execu- 
tive at the D’Arcy advertising agency 
whose belief in them made a third year 
possible. While Anderson plays no instru- 
ment, Paul Smith, the firm’s art director 
and another hot jazz enthusiast, plays the 
guitar, and still another firm member beats 
a very fine bass. And Smith’s sister, who 
is a copy writer there, is married to Con- 
don. So it’s a question of where the greater 
influence lies—at Nick’s or D’Arcy. 
These people, then, might be said to 
represent a group of the longhairs of 
jazz. Harry James or Benny Goodman 
fever at the Paramount leave them cold 
—and jitterbugging in the aisles is not 
even considered at the Town Hall con- 
certs. Big bands with everybody playing 
the same arrangement is—to them—the 
one. “Melody fellows,” Condon calls 
em. 


The Talking Dog: Condon has had an 
enormous influence on Le Jazz: Intellec- 
tuel for two reasons: his wizardry on his 
instrument and the fact that he is articu- 
late about his art. There are jazz pundits 
in every bar and record shop, but there 
are few fine players who are any good 
at talking about what they believe in. 
Condon, however, will talk to anybody 
about anything. 

A pint-sized wearer of bow ties, he 
looks like a college boy from the stage. 
Close up, he shows his 38 years and the 
fact that he dates back to the golden- 
horned days of the Mound City Blue 
Blowers. Although he is perhaps more 
identified with “the Chicago style” than 


anybody now, he hates that kind of talk. . 


There are justtwokinds of music, he thinks, 
good and bad, and “if you’re in Fairbanks, 
Alaska, and you can play the piano good, 
you can play the piano.” He won’t play 
in big-name bands because he likes to 
play when, where, and how he pleases. 

On the whole, Condon has a healthy 


‘disregard for the multitudinous jazz crit- 


ics who pontificate at the drop of a sour 
note. Hugues Panassié, the Frenchman 
who wrote “Le Jazz Hot,” is one of his 
pet peeves. “How can he come to Amer- 
ica and tell us about our native music? 
I wouldn’t go to France and tell him how 


to jump on a grape.” 
Falstaff in Slang 

Told by telegraph of the triumph of 
his “Falstaff” at its premiére at La Scala 
in 1893, Giuseppe Verdi, then in his 80th 
year, answered: “Many thanks, but please 


inform me of the size of the receipts at 
the following performances.” The Italian 
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SEA LEVEL 


You've left a sea-level 
airport and, in a few 
hours, you’ve reached 
Denver, over 5,000 feet 
higher. You sae out feeling “at home” 
—for you’ve been conditioned to the 
altitude at Denver while you were 
flying there. 


It’s one example of the air anseel 
comfort you can expect to enjoy in 
the pressurized cabins of peacetime. 

AiResearch has taken a leading part 
in this development. Working in our 
giant “Stratolab,” our engineers have 
created “altitudes” as high as 65,000 
feet... air eight times thinner than 
you can breathe. And found ways to 
control such extreme conditions. 


IN TOMORROW’S PRESSURIZED AIR 
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All this explains why AiResearch 
engineers can now offer devices that 
adjust inside-cabin-pressures gradu- 
ally during flights between low and 
higher altitude airports. Devices that, 
after the war, will keep you comfort- 
able at all times . . . even while your 
giant transport plane speeds you 
through the substratosphere! 
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A miracle of air control? Yes, but 
only one of many amazing devices 
AiResearch will bring you, come 
peace. Then our engineering experi- 
ence will be devoted entirely to pro- 
viding greater comforts and conven- 
iences for you . . . on the ground as 
well as in the skies. Note the name 
AiResearch. It is one to remember. 
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“Where Controlled Air Does the Job”. Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems « Engine Coolant Systems 
Engine Oil Cooling Systems * Engine Air Intercooling Systems Supercharger Aftercooling Systems 
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Letters can come too late! 


Men go into battle, and don’t come back .. . Yet 
for weeks afterward, letters keep coming for them... 
letters they waited, hoped and hungered for, worried 
about . . . letters that V-Mail could have brought in time! 


use V-MAIL 


Onzpmary mat is assigned to 
merchant ships, which must travel 
in convoy, and only as fast as the 
_ slowest ship; takeweeksand months 
to reach war theatres. But V-Mail 
Jles, travels as far in two hours as 
a merchant ship in a whole day. 
V-Mail is special service for service 
men overseas, swift, safe, sure— 
saves shipping space, too! 

Write on the V-Mail form, fold, 
seal, drop in any mailbox. (If you 
want to send a long letter, write it 
in several V-Mail forms, number, 
and mail separately.) V-Mail is 
photographed on a film strip, flown 





PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO 
: 1867 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail, the world’s largest manufacturers of Postage Meters, 
which print postage for business mail . . . now devoted exclusively to war production, 














to the nearest processing station. 
A photographic print of your letter 
is made, sealed and delivered while 
the letter is still newsy and fresh— 
a personal, private communication ! 
Use V-Mail because fast delivery 
means so much to service men! 
Your postoffice or RFD carrier 
will supply V-Mail forms. Buy them 
at your stationtry store. Or we will 
send a packet of six V-Mail forms 
with our compliments. Address... 
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genius knew public tastes only too well, 
With the exception of sporadic revivals, 
“Falstaff,” the last and one of the best 
of the Verdian masterpieces, has never 
been on opera’s Hit Parade. 

Part of “Falstaff’s” troubles at the Met- 
ropolitan (which has presented it only 
22 times since 1895) has undoubtedly 
been that the amours of Shakespeare’s 
merry knight have never seemed very 
merry in Italian. In reviving it last week, 
therefore, the management wisely put 


the opera on in English. The cast, which 


included Lawrence Tibbett (as the pot- 
bellied Sir John), John Brownlee, Charles 
Kullman, Eleanor Steber, and Frances 
Greer also was English-singing. 

Most important of all, however, was 
the addition of Beecham’s bouncing ba- 
ton. Having previously conducted a series 
of fine “Falstaffs” in England, Sir Thom- 
as was easily the spark plug of the eve- 
ning. He shushed the singers, the orches- 
tra, and the audience. He bounced and 
he bobbed. But he got a performance 
that raced along in the-full spirit of one 
of the best comic operas ever written. 

He even put a pointed pen to the 
standard Beatty Kingston translation of 
Boito’s original book. First with unbe- 
lief, then with giggles, the audience 
heard the old-fashioned Met ring with 
singers shouting: “Go to hell,” “That 
jackass,” “That cuckold,” and_ finally, 
from the beaten Falstaff: “Lousy world!” 


Tibbett, English-singing Falstaff 

























Aren't you 


Fres, Now!" 


HE: ‘““Haven’t we met before?” 


SHE: ‘“‘Sure!-Last summer. In Mrs. Jones’ 


victory garden.”’ 


HE: “But you don’t look an-hour older!” 


SHE: ““Fresh!”’ 


_HE: “‘And you do look sweet enough to eat.”’ 
_ SHE: “‘Fresh!”’ 


HE: ““Fresh? Naturally! I came out of Mrs. 7 
Jones’ frozen food locker, too!’’ 


Millions of victory gardeners and 
farmers have found that the seeds 
they planted last spring are yielding 
delicious, garden-fresh vegetables 
all winter long . . . because these 
vegetables were “deposited” in a 
“food bank’’. .. to be “withdrawn” 
as needed. 


What is this ‘“‘food bank”’. . . that 
preserves vegetables, fruits, meats 
-..8o necessary for America’s war- 
time nutrition? 

It’s quick-freezing of foods...come 
to Main Street. It’s scientific, large- 
scale refrigeration... for Mrs. Jones. 
It’s a frozen food locker system that 















serves a whole community for a few 
dollars a year per family...with 
special refrigeration equipment by 
Carrier. 

Years of leadership in air condi- 
tioning have enabled Carrier to 
develop refrigeration of superior per- 
formance and dependability. Carrier 
engineers are now applying this 
equipment and their ‘*‘know how”’ to 
war-time problems including food 
preservation. For the preservation 
of food is vital . . . war or peace! 


This is why so many communities 
are building frozen food locker plants 
today. Your home town may be 
eligible. If you are interested, write 
us for helpful information. 


(= succestion: Start planning now 
for a bigger victory garden next 
summer. The world needs more food. 
Every pound you raise...every pound 
you save...helps win the war...and 
the peace. FOOD FIGHTS FOR FREEDOM. 


CARRIER CORPORATION, Syracuse, N. Y. 





AIR CONDITIONING 


Ca ree } af la REFRIGERATION — 































G3 7 mane reapy-94 060! 


ETTING a new record of 725,000,000,000 ton miles 
in 1943, your railroads handled a volume of traffic 
exceeding anything in the history of transportation. 


This volume was 80% greater than the previous war- 
time peak in 1918. It was 73% greater than the previous 
all-time peak. 


This staggering transportation job handled by Erie 
and other American railroads was made possible by , 
the day-by-day cooperation of the public, the shippers, 
the armed forces, and government agencies. 


Ahead lies a bigger job of transportation because 
America is attacking. 




















1943 was the yeartoget ( . : 
esuile. | y' & Bar, 23.578 retorts pany é 
1944 is the year to go! i 1,408,964 never cass oany 
With your continued helpful 7” 
cooperation, Erie and other asd 25,000,000 wer rons ory 
American railroads will keep 
‘em rolling until victory is won. ee RAILROADS AT m3 





Erie Railroad 


Buy Wor Bonds end Stomps 







ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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MEDICINE 








Music for Shellshock 


For weeks since his nerves had been 
shattered at Guadalcanal by the concus- 
sion of a Jap gun, the boy had spent his 
days hunched in a hospital chair, his 
brown eyes staring vacantly, first at the 
wall and then at the ceiling. He had not 
spoken a word. Then, one afternoon, 
some nurses and musicians outside the 
ward door sang and played very softly. 
Soon the patient’s eyes lost their blank 
stare: “Thank you a lot,” he said, and he 
rose from his chair to shake the hand 
of the leader, a vivacious grandmother. 

It is in no small measure owing to 
Harriet Ayer Seymour, now in her 70s, 
that hundreds of shell-shocked American 
troops are regaining mental poise with 
the help of music. Daughter of the late 
Harriet Hubbard Ayer, pioneer news- 
paperwoman whose stitdles in the old 
New York World did much to clean up 
the slums, she taught at the Institute of 
Musical Art (now the Julliard School) 
for six years and might have become a 
concert pianist. Instead, when work with 
AEF casualties in 1918 proved her idea 
that music has a place in medicine, she 
abandoned a conventional career and de- 
voted herself to musical healing. 

Two years ago Mrs. Seymour headed 











a a 
Blood Bank Baby: Donors from 
distant places last week were helping 
pay the blood bank debt of Billy 
Meers, 4, who had drained the plas- 
ma supply of a Dallas, Texas, hospi- 
tal. In four months, 227 pints of 
plasma were given to Billy, a victim 
of chronic nephritis, and the hospital - 
could supply no more until a 100- 
pint deficit was made up. 





Sa 


Safe landings through 
the eyes of science 


w Let's all 
BACK THE ATTACK 


That’s the last hazard 

Of a bombing raid... 

After the flak 

And the enemy fighters . . . 
Putting your ship safely down 
On the home field. 


Imagine a pilot in the last war 
With the weather against him. 
He knows his base 

Is somewhere below 
Shrouded in darkness and fog 


But must circle and circle his plane 


In black desperation 


Now Uncle Sam’s pilots 

Can head home 

And set their ships down 

In weather as black as a witch’s hat, 


Modern radio equipment 

For instrument landings 

Is designed, developed 

And manufactured 

By I. T. & T. associate companies. 


The broad peacetime experience 
Of I. T. & T. 

In the field of communications 
Is proving its value 


with Bonds! Hoping the crash won’t be too bad. _—_In time of war. 


[Ts 


InteRwaTionat TELepuone AnD TELecnapa Corporation 67 Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. 


Manufacturing Associate: 
FEDERAL TELEPHONE AND RADIO CORPORATION 
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a small group which founded the Na- 
tional Foundation of Musical Therapy 
with offices in Steinway Hall, New York. 
President Seymour has since applied her 
knowledge of what may become a new 
branch of medicine in the training of 
the foundation’s 200 “musical doctors.” 

In revealing last week that at least 50 
American hospitals employ music as a 

rescription, Mrs. Seymour said: “It’s 
fantastic what can be done, but we're 
awfully wary . . . workers must be care- 
fully trained or they can do a lot of 
harm.” While Beethoven, Schubert, and 


4 Mozart help most mental cases, Wagner 


pe ne en 0 a a ne 
* 


(with some exceptions) raises their blood 
ressure and excites them. Hence, the 
oundation tries to supply specific musi- 
cal prescriptions for particular medical 
conditions. 


Heart Ailments: Music with even 
rhythm is best because “it helps restore a 
fluttery, uneven heart beat to normal.” 


Paralysis: The partially paralyzed 
sometimes regain the use of their legs 
while listening to marches. Mrs. Seymour 
calls this miracle “motion by proxy. They 
see people marching in their mind’s eye 
and in responding to the music’s even 
beat learn to control their own limbs.” 


Mental Depression: Folk tunes fre- 
quently are effective, an example being 
that of “a Hungarian woman . . . who 
hadn’t spoken for days and was rapidly 
becoming a hopeless manic depressive 
. . . We-played the “Hungarian Rhap- 
sody’ . . . She sat up in bed with a smile, 
exclaiming: ‘Hungary is my native land 
and goulash our national dish.’ From then 
on she began to recover.” 


Wounds: Those who have reached 
the convalescent stage respond best to 
Sousa marches and rousing pieces. like 


_ “The Anvil Chorus.” “Psychologically,” 


noted the music therapist, “this makes 
sense in that the men are impatient to 
get out of the hospital . . . trying to pro- 


_ ject themselves into the faster tempo of 


outside life.” 

Jazz, generally speaking, has no place 
in Mrs. Seymour’s medicine chest. “The 
irregular pulse and lack of form are more 
disturbing than healing,” she says. “Jazz 
stimulates, but on a low level, and a little 
goes a long way. You play boogie-woogie 
in a psychiatric ward and the patients 
get frightfully agitated.” 

Is the foundation’s effort to heal sick 
minds and bodies with cunningly blend- 
ed sound waves really scientific? Some 
authorities point out that sound is pow- 
erful, that it can shatter glasses, that part 
of music’s healing effects might result 
when vibrations restore organic harmony. 


Mrs. Seymour, who has studied the prob- . 


lem for 30 years, thinks that any mother 
who has sung her sick baby to sleep 


knows as much about the answer as the . 


greatest scientists. 


ee eee. ge ake ee a i tachi 
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EDUCATION 

They See the L-i-g-h-t, Too 
Hi, Mother. This is my first letter’ I 
have learned to read and writ. I sure am 
glad I take into my head all I could. I am 
learning to be a good Soldier So that I 
Can help to protect My Country. I am 
writting you a few lines to let you know 


how I am. Hoping this letter finds you the 
same. I close your son. 





Twelve weeks before, the United 
States Army private who wrote this let- 
ter was a sullen, resentful misfit. Unable 
to write his own name or to read his 
field manual, he couldn’t keep pace with 


‘his fellows, and his morale dropped. 
Now, after but three months of instruc- . 


tion, he had been transformed into an 
effective, self-reliant soldier—just be- 
cause he could read and write. 

By last week the Military Training 
Division of the Army Special Service 
Forces had given well over 100,000 illit- 
erates the equivalent of a fourth-grade 





Dear Capt 


bash omy for 


awe dena ae: 
. Onsitigy 








It was ‘to daring methods that the | 
rogram, ~ 
en Over | 
bodily the most progressive teaching © 
techniques yet devised by civilian edu- * 
cators for primary instruction, then re- | 
tooled them for functional Army appli- | 
cation. In other words, instead of learn. | 
ing how to read “I see a cat,” the illiter- 7 
ate soldier was taught sentences like “] ~ 
see a gun” and “I see a sergeant.” With | 
usage emphasized and grammar subor- } 
dinated, this kind of instruction served 7 
a double purpose: It gave practical ori- — 
entation in a hurry, and it instilled a ~ 
psychological incentive as the soldier | 
realized that what he was learning might | 


Army owed the success of its 
Basically, the military had 


save his life. 


How It Works: The first step in the 
nineteen training units in this country | 


is teaching the student to write his name 
and serial number, which the instructor 
rints for him in large letters and num- 
ers on the blackboard. The soldier 
traces it with his finger until he is ac- 
customed to the motion, then copies it 





Private Pete mails his post cards afte: 
he writes them. He does not put stamp: 
on his post cards. He knows that sol 
diers can send them free. 








A graduate of the Army’s twelve-week course for illiterates wrote this letter. The 


Army Reader (right) encourages them to write letters home 


education in from seven td twelve weeks 
each. Not only had a huge manpower 
source hitherto considered unfit for mili- 
tary service been tapped, but the pro- 
gram itself had the support of prominent 
civilian educators, many of whom had 
aided and advised the Army im setting 
it up. Moreover, they freely predicted 
it would have a profound effect on the 
standard of literacy throughout the na- 
tion as well as on postwar civilian meth- 
ods of teaching. 


over and over until he can write it with- 


out referring to the original—a learning ' 
process that often takes no more than | 


six hours. A vocabulary is developed by 
the soldier’s learning the names of ob- 
jects around camp and by reading and 
writing. about the situations he meets 
in Army life. 

When it first set out on this venture 
the Army found one of the programs 
biggest advantages was the ease 0 


- teaching teachers: Almost any _intelli- 


¥ 













KING CORTON 


Asa rule, cotton plants don’t shed their 
leaves until nipped by frost. But today 
you can see fields of plants almost com- 
pletely stripped of leaves—long before 
a frost has fallen and just at the time the 
cotton is ripe for picking! 

It is a welcome sight—to both cotton 
farmers and cotton pickers. For the 
leaves make harvesting the cotton crop 
a hard, troublesome job. In mechanical 
Picking especially, many of the leaves 
are crushed in with the cotton, staining 
the fibers and lowering its market value. 
Our agricultural experts have long 
sought an answer to this problem. And 
today they have the answer in a special 
product developed by Cyanamid! 

This chemical, known as AERO* De- 
foliant is simply “dusted” over the field 


of cotton. Within a week the leaves 
fall. No harm is done to plants or fibers. 
And since it removes the leaves so effec- 
tively, the cotton is not only easier to 
pick—it is of a better grade be- 
cause it is free of leaf trash and 
stain...and because the early 
bottom bolls get enough sunlight 
to prevent rotting. Earlier har- 
vesting, with its many advantages, 
is also made possible and a cover 
crop may be planted where de- 
sired. 

AERO Defoliant is the first prac- 
tical method to be discovered for 
efficient, economical cotton plant 
defoliation. It means more and 
finer cotton—at a time when finer 
cotton is needed in tremendous 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. ¥ 


One of a series illustrating Cyanamid’s many activities. 


oF FOR ACTION 


quantities. Here is another example of 
how far-reaching in importance the re- 
sults of Cyanamid research can be. 

; *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


THE PUTURE THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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KING BLACK LABEL q 

Blended Whisky, 86 Proof. The straight Se 
whiskies in this product are 57 months 
or more old. 40% straight whiskies, 

60% grain neutral spirits. _ 
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BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION - At Louisville in Kentucky 
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gent person could be turned into a first- 
rate instructor with little training be- 
cause of the simplicity of the material. 
But how to find adequate instruction ma- 
terial was something else. Most of the 
few textbooks available for elementary 
education of adults were not adaptable 
to military environment. Hence the 
Army developed its own instructional 
devices: 

@ An Army Reader, written in “Army 
Basic English”*® and divided into four 
parts, progresses from the simplest type 
of reading to that of approximately the 
fourth-grade level. In it a typical soldier 
named “Private Pete” gets his orienta- 
tion, drills, makes purchases at the post 
exchange, budgets his money, and—final- 
ly—discusses with his comrades the 
reasons they are fighting. The book is 
copiously illustrated. 

@ One film strip teaches new words 
while showing the soldier how to wear 
and care for his uniform and how to 
practice military discipline and courtesy. 
Another presents basic vocabulary and 
number relationships for those about to 
begin the study of arithmetic (the Army 
Arithmetic teaches soldiers how to tell 
time by the clock, measure distances, 
count money, and keep a budget). 

€ To teach illiterates why they are in 
the Army, two publications are used for 
additional reading: (1) the Newsmap 
Supplement details in simple English the 
week’s events on the fighting fronts, 
with some issues containing background 
materials listing and describing decora- 
tions or awards the soldier may earn, or 
pointing out the need for safeguarding 
military information. (2) Our War, an 
eight-page monthly publication, contains 
simply written articles and stories on 
current events. 

What this means not only to the once- 
illiterate soldier but to his parents is 
shown by this letter written—or possibly 
dictated—to one who had taken the 
course: 

“Dear Son George: Mother was so 
proud to -get your letter, to think you 
could write a letter yourself. I will al- 
ways keep it as a remembrance. God 
bless the man that taught you. It means 
so much to me to hear directly from 
you. 


Gold Star Scholars 


New York University last week held 
out “a tangible offer of protection and 
assistance” to the families of former stu- 
dents now serving with the armed forces. 
To every son or daughter of former 
N.Y.U. students killed in action will go 
a $1,600 “Gold Star Scholarship,” and 
the only requirement is that the benefi- 
ciary meet the university’s academic re- 
quirements. 





n 

called “basic’”’ list, about half appear in the 
essential words in the 850-word system of Basic Eng- 
lish devised Og and Ri NEWSWEEK, 
Sept 20, 1943). : 
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Stettinius on Lend-Lease 


The Battle of Lend-Lease has by now 
become the Victory of Lend-Lease—one 
of the decisive triumphs of this war. That 
great enterprise of material might was 
only five months old when Edward R. 
Stettinius Jr. took over as its chief in Au- 
gust 1941. He carried it through to the 
point where it had begun to taper off 
from its peak of more than $1,000,000,- 
000 a month (NEwsweEEKK, Jan. 17). 
Now Under Secretary of State, with 
Lend-Lease a going concern in other 
hands, Stettinius last week appeared in 
the role of Lend-Lease historian. His 
“Lend-Lease—Weapon for Victory” -un- 
folds the program’s dramatic story. 

In the beginning we were weak indeed. 
In the first Lend-Lease month of March 

¢1941 our factories produced exactly six- 
teen tanks. By the time Stettinius changed 
to his new post, the program’s scope had 
become vast by any standard except that 
of American production. ; 

The Lend-Lease share of our output 
has been surprisingly small. Through June 
1948 it took about 12 per cent (not quite 
$13,000,000,000 worth) of our war ex- 
penditures. Stettinius breaks it down thus: 
@ Planes, tanks, ships, guns, and other 





military equipment accounted for six of . 





REE tee 


Courtesy New Yorker from ‘‘Lend-Lease—Weapon for Victory’’ 
Lend-Lease: To Stettinius it wove a pattern for post- 
war understandings with new friends 


the thirteen billions. The 
13,000 planes were only 
16 per cent of our output, 
the tanks 38 per cent, the 
trucks, jeeps, and other 
vehicles only 10 per cent. 
@ Industrial materials and 
machinery added up to 
$3,000,000,000. The 
7,000,000 tons of steel 
took only 6 per cent of 
our production. 

@ Lend-Lease food in 
1948 was worth $2,000,- 
000,000. This was 5,700,- 
000 tons of food and ag- 
ricultural products. It in- 
cluded only 1 per cent of 
our butter and .5 per cent 
of our beef. 

@ Services in the shape 
of ship rentals, repairs, 
pilot-training, etc., ac- 
counted for the final 
$2,000,000,000. 

@ Reverse Lend-Lease 
ranges from a hospital in 
Australia to bikes, musi- 
cal instruments, light 
bills, official phone calls 
and sports goods. 

Have we got our mon- 
ey’s worth? 

“I think that we have 
in more than double 
measure,” writes Stettin- 
ius. “The total impact of 
Lend-Lease on our econ- 
omy has been relatively small. The divi- 
dends it has paid have been enormous 
. . . If we had not had Lend-Lease .. . 
If Britain had gone under, Hitler had 
isolated Russia, Japan had completed 
the conquest of China, and finally we 
in the Western Hemisphere had stood 
alone . . . who can measure the expendi- 
ture of men and of our material wealth 
we would have had to make if our liber- 
ties were to survive?” 

Going farther, Stettinius sees in Lend- 
Lease a pattern for postwar economic co- 
operation. “What have we to fear? Com- 
petition with Great Britain? Let us hope 
that there is plenty of healthy competi- 
tion as well as close cooperation . . . Do 
we fear Communism in Russia? Why 
should’ we? Is our faith so weak in our 
own form of government? . . . Do we fear 
a reborn China? Of course not. China has 
been the world’s most peaceful great na- 
tion for more than two thousand years. 

“In the making of peace, there is noth- 


. ing for Americans to fear but a failure to - | 


have confidence in ourselves and in our 
country.” (LENpD-LEASE—WEAPON FOR 
Victory. 358 pages. Macmillan. $3.) 


Inside Berlin 


Until Pearl Harbor, American corre- 
spondents in Berlin managed to give a 
picture of what was happening inside the 
Reich with a good deal of detail, a fair 
amount of insight, and a reasonable lack 
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of bias. It was never so hard a job as it 
was made out to be because the main 
thing was to report what the Germans 
were doing and saying. That was what 
the world needed to know. 

Since Pearl Harbor, however, the 
American public has not had much op- 
portunity to know its enemy. The pic- 
ture has been distorted by censorship 
and propaganda, sometimes being drawn 
to make it appear as if Germany were 
on the verge of collapse, sometimes with 
the perspective altered to show an enor- 
mously strong Reich. Last week the cur- 
tain was pulled back to reveal at least 
something of the reality when the Ber- 
lin correspondent of a Stockholm paper, 
Svenska Dagbladet, published in Amer- 
ica the record of his two years in the 
German capital. 

Arvid Fredborg left the Reich last 
summer, and when his book was pub- 
lished in Sweden last September it 
caused something of a sensation. The 
American title, “Behind the Steel Wall,” 
should make a good movie handle. The 
contents, however, belie the implied 
melodrama. For Fredborg did not catch 
a last train to write a personal history. 
This is good, sound stuff, and the author 
is that paragon among foreign corre- 
spondents, a modest man. He doesn’t 
even know all the answers. For example, 
he has no idea about Hitler’s present 
state of health. : 

Fredborg’s account of the military cam- 

aigns of two years as seen from Berlin 

ls in many details and verifies others. 
It begins with the German attack on Rus- 
sia. Fredborg confirms that the Germans 
were absolutely certain they would con- 
quer the Soviet in a short period and he 
himself shared that belief at the time. He 
also thinks the plan of attack was the 
Fihrer’s own, while an alternative scheme 
for concentrating in the south, proposed 
by a staff officer named General Marcks, 
was rejected. 


Naziland Intoxicated: But it was - 


Rommel’s drive to the gates of Alexandria 
the following year that really raised Ger- 
man hopes to their peak. “All official 
Berlin was completely intoxicated,” says 
Fredborg, and plans were freely dis- 
cussed for attacking Turkey, making an 
airborne assault on Afghanistan and join- 
ing hands with the Japs in India. Fred- 
borg also found that the greatest blow 
to German morale was not the disaster 
of Stalingrad but the surrender in Tu- 
nisia. His explanation: The Nazis had 
fought with Wagnerian heroism at Stal- 
o— where as in Tunisia they just quit 
cold. And the event taken hardest by the 


- High Command—as distinguished from 


the public—-was the Allied landing in 
North Africa. ; 

In recounting the development of the 
internal situation Fredborg gives many ‘a 
good example of how easy it is for ob- 
servers outside the Reich to misinterpret 
events. For example, just after the col- 
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lapse in Tunisia the meat ration was 
drastically cut. The connection between 
the two happenings was not understood 
outside the Reich. But the objective was 
to drive the African campaign from the 
minds of the public and it did. “Anger 
and bitterness ran high,” says Fredborg, 
“and in a flash the memory of Tunisia 
was blotted out.” 

Other equally revealing details show 
how: well the Germans have managed to 
fight this war on the home front. There 
is a tremendous black market; party of- 
ficials are much disliked; jokes—none of 
them very funny—constantly circulate 
about all leaders; there is grumbling and 
division. But these signs appear in any 
country at war, and on the whole the 
Germans are still united behind Hitler 
and the prosecution of the war—perhaps 
because they have no alternative. 


How Deep the Wounds? Air raids do 
not loom very large in Fredborg’s narra- 
tive. Of course, he left before the big- 
gest attacks on Berlin occurred. But the 
judgment of an independent observer is 
important on the vexed subject of just 
how badly the air war is hurting Ger- 
many, and Fredborg’s conclusion seems 
to be that it has not inflicted vital 
wounds. He thinks the hardest blow 
struck up to last summer was the wreck- 
ing of the Eder and Méhne dams. (BE- 
HIND THE STEEL WALL. By Arvid Fred- 
borg. 805 pages. Viking. $3.) 


Love in the Underground 


In 1941 Kay Boyle packed her six chil- 
dren into a Clipper and returned to 
America after a twenty-year absence. 
Now the second of her fourteen books to 
be written on native soil is on the mar- 








Kay Boyle: Her climaxes unfolded 
like Chinese boxes 


ket. Called “Avalanche,” it isn’t about 
America. Instead, summoning all her nos- 
talgia for her adopted country, France, 
Miss Boyle has written a thriller about 
underground activities in the French 
mountain village of Truex. Not particu- 
larly credible, the story is still pleasantly 














0... DAY, we probably shall have such 
unheard-of delicacies as fresh figs from 
the groves of Asia Minor for breakfast. 


In the meantime, it’s a wise U. S. 
citizen who tempers enthusiasm with 
reality concerning when to expect new 
and exciting post-war commodities, 
For food processors and manufacturers 
of consumer goods are today supplying 
both soldier and civilian at win-the- 
war pace, Directly after the war, there 
will be a period of adjustment, with 
varying degrees of change in products 
from pre-war days, Then will come 





the evolution (not revolution) so many 
anticipate. 

For the manufacturer planning post- 
war trade, the important centers of 
population, such as Philadelphia, offer 
the surest road to widespread influence 
in post-war buying. Philadelphia, for 
instance, is one of the outstanding 
markets of the country. And messages 
in one newspaper can establish impor- 
tant buying preferences in this market. 

That newspaper is The Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin, The Bulletin goes 
home in this city of homes — is read 
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The shape of things to come 


daily by approximately 4 out of 5 
Philadelphia families, Its circulation 
exceeds 600,000 — is the largest eve- 
ning newspaper circulation in America. 

It is the leading Philadelphia 
newspaper —has been the leading 


newspaper for 39 consecutive years. 


IN PHILADELPHIA= 

NEARLY EVERYBODY 

READS THE BULLETIN 
Buy more Wor Stamps from your newspoper bey 
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| ALL OVER 
| Dixie! 


O offer the best in sales, 
| service and maintenance all 
| over Dixie is our post-war aim. A 
teal and growing responsibility. to 
the aviation industry is ours... as 
our staff of hundreds of pilots, in- 


| structors, mechanics and aircraft 
: specialists face towards the future. 
This responsibility we will meet... 
just as we are meeting the exacting 
standards for Army Air Force 
Flight Contractors in line of war 
i) _ time duty. The opportunities which 
have come and which will come... 
for us to serve a rapidly growing 


5 South ,,. ate sincerely appreciated. 
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exciting, and in the end a series of breath- 
taking climaxes unfolds like a nest of Chi- 
nese boxes. 

The story begins with a train ride. It 
was 1942 and France had settled down to 
a weary acceptance of shortages, when 
Fenton Ravel, a Bonwit-Teller blond in 
a soft gray-blue coat made her way from 
America to Lyons and thence to Truex to 
search for her Abercrombie & Fitch 
mountain ~- lover, Bastineau, from 
whom she had not heard since the war. 

In the compartment with her, their 
faces hidden by the darkness, were two 
men also going to Truex. One was the 
“faunlike” Jacqueminot (his pulse beats 
nervously in the delicate line of his jaw 
and his wrists are like steel) who is also 
a guide and a friend of Bastineau’s. The 


‘other was a rude, pompous alleged Swiss 


—de Vaudois—who spends his time either 
insulting the French or prying into their 
business. It takes the American girl the 
whole book to find out which of the two 
is a German spy; unfortunately the read- 
er knows much sooner. 

When the travelers reach Truex all 
sorts of mysteries present themselves. 
The peasants continually knit Norwegian 
mittens with the same curious pattern. 
Or they make significant trips up the 
mountain laden with food, only to return 
empty-handed. They are cold to Fenton’s 
quest for Bastineau. Once, to convince 
her, they dig a body out of an avalanche. 
But the body had blond hair, and 
Bastineau had “black lively locks.” 

Finally, in the nick of time, when Fen- 
ton agrees to leave Truex and to see that 
de Vaudois leaves, too, Bastineau 
emerges from his mountain fastness. He 
leaps down a chimney, kills de Vaudois, 
marries Fenton, and all within the hour 
departs with his bride, who, now that she 
knows what it is all about, will make a 
valuable addition to his secret under- 
ground army. (AVALANCHE. By Kay 
Boyle. 209 pages. Simon & Schuster. 
$2.50.) 


Mystery Week 


Sattor, TaKE Warninc. By Kelley 
Roos. Dodd, Mead. $2. Jeff and Haila 
Troy were only a few feet away when 
Austin Marshall was killed by a nail driv- 
en through his neck as he sat watching 
the model yachts sailing on the pond in 
Central Park. The Troys even went to 
Hoboken before they solved the murder. 
Most amusing. 

Tue Deatus oF Lora Karen. By Ro- 
man McDougald. Simon & Schuster. $2. 
Mrs. Karen put down her wine glass and 
told her dinner guests: “I’ve been poi- 
soned.” There are other corpses, dwarfs 
and giants, and plenty of action in an 
almost too complicated story. 

JACK-IN-THE-Box. By J. J. Connington. 
Little, Brown. $2. A medieval curse, air 
raids, and a Negro who seemingly can 
kill rabbits by remote control mingle in 
this English murder mystery that is ab- 
sorbing if a bit old-fashioned. 
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ENTERTAINMENT | 


Roses Are Booming 


The roses came back to Roseland last 
week—2,500 of them. They were there— 
pinned on évery customer by a hostess— 
because one of the largest and best- — 
known ballrooms in the United States 
had its 25th birthday party. On non-birth- 
day days, there isn’t a suggestion of a 
rose in the place. Roseland is, in fact, so 





‘ European 
A couple sits one out at Roseland 


lush with plush, chromium, and mirrors 
that it resembles the oversized lobby of a _. 
Trans-Lux Theater. 

Contrary to general opinion, which 
somehow associates the ballroom with 
150 (count them) dreamy dancing girls, 
Roseland is a soberly respectable institu- 
tion which now maintains only fifteen — 
hostesses. A taxi-dance hall is where ad- © 
mittance is to men only. Roseland is. ” 
what is termed an “open” dance hall, © 
where outside women are allowed and — 
couples are encouraged. For those who | 
want them, though, the hostesses are - 
available at 11 cents a dance and $1.50 
a half hour (of which the girls get 7 
cents and $1). 

Roseland’s respectability is due solely 
to the principles of Louis Brecker, its 
owner. As a Philadelphia ‘boy who was 
attending the Wharton School of Fi- 
nance as a first step toward realizing his 
ambition to be a millionaire, Brecker de- 
cided that he didn’t like the atmosphere 
at the places where he went to dance. 
Borrowing the money from a brewing 
friend of his and the name from a car- 
pet manufacturer who said stick with 
Nature and you can't go wrong, he 
opened a Roseland in Philadelphia. When 
this establishment paid back its invest- 
ment in under six months, Brecker 
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“greatest little ‘cold-stoppers’ 4 CUPS - 
in the world... DUK 
Of course Dixie Cups won’t stop colds once started. But they can 
help prevent their being passed along to others. A crisp, clean, 


germ-free Dixie Cup breaks the possible chain of infection result- 
ing from mouth contact, where the lips of others have touched. 









“REICH BLASTED!” it says, “1500 tons of bombs rock Berlin ... 240f our planes 
missing” ...Only 24? Not bad... Why that’s less than 5%! 

It’s like watching a great big wonderful game that someone else is playing 
. .. And when you’ve finished with the paper, there’s a comfortable bed 
waiting ... But wait, Mister, hold on a minute! ... 


Nothing like a 
NICE, COMFORTABLE COMMUNIQUE 





Read that communique as it should be read. Read the pain and suffering that 


lie beneath those cool words. Think of nice kids that will never smile again 
. . . think of strong young arms and legs horribly maimed and hurt .. . 
damaged young minds that will never be right again. | 
Think, Mister . . . think realistically . . . until the moment you are a part of 
this war instead of an onlooker! Then do something about it! . . . Work harder 
... pray harder . . . and buy War Bonds. Buy them to the limit . . . to speed 
the end of this bloody mess . . . to save a million young and important lives. 
You'll feel better if you do, Mister . . . you'll feel better the rest of your life. 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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branched out in New York in January of 
1919. 

Since then Roseland hasn’t missed a 
night session or a matinee (Wednesdays 
and Saturdays). More than 24,000,000 
customers have paid in a total of about 
$20,000,000. Because of the ’29 crash 
Brecker now shares ownership with David 
Loew, with whom he also owns a large 
hunk of the Palladium in Los Angeles, 

In line with Brecker’s policy of refine. 
ment at all costs, Roseland employs no 


‘bouncers. Instead fifteen impeccably 


dressed housemen (all former wrestlers) 
mingle inconspicuously with the crowd 
(which may run as high as 4,000 in one 
day). Their duty is to anticipate trouble, 
not make it. Nothing stronger than beer 
and a sweetish champagne-like wine 
called Grenay is served. Jitterbugging js 
strictly forbidden. ; 

Hostesses are naturally forbidden to 
leave Roseland with a patron. But noth 
ing prevented Al Jolson from finding 
Ruby Keeler there. 





MOVIES 
Tribute to the Sunderland 


Continuing its superlative job of giv. 
ing America a factual camera record of 
England at war, the British Ministry of 
Information’s current release (through 
RKO-Radio this time) is a feature-length 
documentary called “Coastal Command’ 
This is the story of the Sunderland flying 
boats—of “T for Tommie” in particular- 
and of the unsung patrol that protects not 
only Britain’s shores but her incoming 
and outgoing convoys. 

Using members of the RAF for actor, 
a glimpse of Coastal Command heaé- 
quarters for authenticity, and a speciil 
week on “T for Tommie’s” routine chore 
for a springboard, “Coastal Command’ 
builds up from an interesting record of 
a daily grind to an exciting climax in 
which the massive Sunderland, rallied 
around by Hudsons, Catalinas, and Beav- 
fort fighters, hamstrings a German raider 
in an action comparable to the sinking 
of the battleship Bismarck. 

Melodramatically, this is no “Target 
for Tonight” but the new film, profiting 
by battle scenes taken when the Gne- 
senau and the Scharnhorst successfully ran 
the English Channel, vividly highlight 





“an easily overlooked phase of the war. 


Cheesecake for the Kiddies 


“Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves” hs 
approximately 40 thieves, as many ja 
for them to hide in when the tim 
comes, and even the famous treasut 
cave that opens at the code word “Ses 
ame.” Otherwise, any resemblance be 
tween this elaborate juvenilia and tf 
Oriental tales of “The Arabian Nights 
is probably an oversight. 

Snicker if you want to—and you prob 
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Modern ‘MO 


New Dual-Purpose 


HAWKS" on the Warpath 


Locomotives Speed War Traffic 


on the Water Level Route 


MODERN MOTIVE POWER 


Latest New York Central 
locomotive weighs only 
19814 tons. Yet devel- 
ops 5,400 h.p. ... ample 
for heavy freight on 


HERE'S a full-throated roar from 


her stubby stack as “Mohawk: 


3112” swings into the straightaway 
with a string of troop-filled Pullmans 
in tow. There’s an answering roar 
from her twin locomotive, eastbound 
with a mile-long train of war freight. 


Two engines of a kind. Two of New 
York Central’s versatile “Mohawks” 
... with their big, six-foot drivers . .. 
able to haul heavy freight on the 


Water Level Route or speed the 20th 
Century Limited through on schedule, 


Made possible by this almost grade- 
less route, “Mohawks” are newest 
among Central’s fleet of steam, elec- 
tric and Diesel locomotives. And their 
adaptability to freight or passenger 
use means much to wartime efficiency 
on this vital east-west link in Ameri- 
ca’s railroad supply line. 


Thundering through valleys where 


Mohawk braves once fought, these 
“Mohawks” too are on the warpath. 
And even as they speed the Victory 
traffic . . . their efficient performance 
guides Central designers in planning 
the finer locomotives of tomorrow. 


Water Level Route. 


_ _ LEVER OPENS 
FIREBOX DOORS i 
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TRACK PAN 
SUPPLIES WATER 


F % 
“GREEN 

OVER GREEN.” The 
fireman shouts his 
teadings of signals to 
the engineer as a 
double check. It’s also 
part of his training 
as a future engineer, 


POWER-OPERATED 


a : 
REVERSE GEAR Soy 


EXPERT HAND ON THE 
THROTTLE. Though New 
York Central engineers av- 
erage 20 years’ experience, 
each must pass frequent 
tests for physical fitness 
and knowledge of train 
operating rules, 


oe 


15,500-GALLON 
WATER TANK Fam 


NO MORE SHOVELING. 
This automatic stoker 
feeds the fire at a twist of 
the fireman’s wrist. 


600 MILES ON A 
TENDERFUL. 

The “Mohawk” of today 
pulls a passenger train 
600 miles on one tender 
of coal. It gets Y%3 more 
power per ton than en- 
gines of World War I. 


—_——~ 
~~ 


an york . . 

ENTRAL 

A 
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AUTOMATIC TRAIN CONTROL. 
Electric control on right of 
tender would automatically 
stop the train if a caution or 
red signal were passed ...one 
of many modern safety devices 
on every “Mohawk.” 








Thanks to Better Homes & Gardens, we 
know how the home-canned foods we 
raised last summer can be prepared in a 
dozen and one different ways that really 
make lazy appetites sit up and beg.” 


As usual, Better Homes & Gardens 
not only gives its readers practical how- 
to-do-it help in raising and preserving 
food, but in preparing it tn ways that are 
nutritious and palatable. Better Homes 
& Gardens devotes more editorial space 
to preparing and serving foods than any 
other magazine. 


Better Homes 
& Gardens 


America’s Family-Service Home Magazine 
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ably will in the wrong places—but Uni- 
versal grossed almost $2,000,000 last 
year with a similar Hollywood hybrid 
called “Arabian Nights,” and there’s no 


_ reason why its current chimera shouldn't 


do at least as well at the box office. 
To use the phrase in its loosest sense, 
this is an “original story” concerning 


Baghdad’s exiled Caliph, Ali (Jon Hall), 


- a local pin-up Princess, Amara (Maria 


Montez), and a Nazi-minded Mongol 
named Hulagu Khan (played by an actor 
named Kurt Katch, who emphasizes the 
Nazi analogy by contriving to look and 
act like Erich von Stroheim in the lat- 
ter’s more pettish moments). Anyway, 
when the lebensrauming Khan, aided by 
a Quisling, enslaves the people of Bagh- 
dad and assassinates Ali’ noble father, 
he carelessly allows the heir-apparent to 
escape. 

Thus do all dictators inevitably plant 
the seeds of their own destruction. 
Adopted by the Forty Thieves and chap- 
eroned by that sturdy Moslem, Andy 
Devine—“Aw, gee, Ali, lemme go with 
you; I haven't killed a Mongol all day”— 
the young Prince harries the enemy until 
the time is ripe for all good Moslems to 
come to the aid of their country. 

All this, of course, calls for fanciful 
sets, swashbuckling sword play,’ wild 
riding and several documentary glimpses 
of Princess Amara splashing happily in 
her bath. The final honors for eye appeal 
are pretty evenly divided between the 
photogenic Miss Montez and the dazzling 
Technicolor photography. 


Return of the Ripper 


In dramatizing Marie Belloc Lowndes’s 
classic thriller “The Lodger,” Twentieth 
Century-Fox sneaks up on your suscep- 
tible side with a reasonably harrowing 
thesaurus of insanity, murder, and screams 
in the night. Here is no Hallowe’en hor- 
rific of mechanized monsters and moon- 
struck wolf-men, but an earnest psycho- 
logical study of Jack the Ripper, the mad 
killer who roamed London’s Whitechapel 
of foggy evenings circa 1889, slitting 
women’s throats with precision and inde- 
fatigable purpose. 

Barre Lyndon’s screen play sticks fairly 
close to the Lowndes original. The adapt- 
er has, however, worked up a new cli- 
max and jumped his characters several 
strata in the social scale. Thus the humble 
Buntings of the book are now the Burtons, 
a pair of genteelly impoverished middle- 
class Londoners with a flat to hire in their 
comfortable home. Their niece Kitty 
(Merle Oberon) is a music-hall enter- 
tainer whose Anglicized version of the 
cancan has all London at her feet; her 
Scotland Yard boy friend (George Sand- 
ers) is naturally a full-fledged detective 
inspector. 


Man, Cope, and Bag: From the begin- 
ning it is obvious that the Burtons’ new 
boarder (Laird Cregar)—the hulking, 





sad-faced man with the Inverness cape 
the little black bag, and nocturnal habits_ 
is the insane killer who has terrified an 
entire city and baffled the police. While 
the logical movie goer may wonder im. 
patiently why the Burtons didn’t suspect 
their lodger from the beginning, or why 
Kitty’s inspector didn’t arrest him on 
sight, Director John Brahm manages a 
legitimate burden. of suspense. In the 
long run, this is due to the fact that the 
Ripper’s victims (for psychopathic rather 








Cregar as Jack the Ripper 


than critical reasons) are always actresses, 
and here’s, unsuspecting Kitty right # 
hand and actually feeling sorry for the 
forlorn creature. 

Although Miss Oberon’s interpretation 
of the cancan suggests that London audi 
ences in those days must have been push- 
overs for a nice pair of legs, she is dr 
matically effective as Kitty, and Sara Al- 
good and Sir Cedric Hardwicke are prac 
tically perfect as the worried Burton’ 
“The Lodger,” however, properly belongs 
to Cregar. The 6-foot-4 actor, who recent: 
ly reduced from a peak 328 pounds to# 
tentative 252, apparently takes to psyche. 
pathic roles (“I Wake Up Screaming, 
“This Gun for Hire”) with great rells 
and considerable understanding of 
abnormal undertones involved. 
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Today and Tomorrow 





DVANCED aluminum, magnesium and brass prod- 
ucts engineered and fabricated by Bohn are play- 
ing a vital part in war production. 


From the drawing-boards of today are coming ideas , 
which, when adapted to commercial uses, will mean 
advancements in transportation, housing, electrical 
appliances and in many other fields in the post-war era. 


Light alloys, engineered and fabricated by Bohn will 
play a vital part in these new designs. So remember the 
name Bohn—headquarters for non-ferrous alloys— 
backed by a wealth of experience to aid industry in the 
alana solution of its future problems. 
right at 
for the 
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1 Scratch your head and see! If you find 
® dryness or loose dandruff, you need Wild- 
root Cream-Oil! Grooms, relieves dryness, re- 
moves loose dandruff! Two sizes, 60¢ & $1.00. 


\cmumnmausinn’ 


LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 














2 Keeps hair well combed all day without 

* that greasy look! Grooms without grease! 
No more stained hatbands, no greasy pillow 
slips! Your hair looks and feels good! 


& 





NON-ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS REFINED 


LANOLIN! 


Refined LANO- 

* LIN haslong been 
prescribed because of 
its soothing qualities, 
and because it resem- 
bles the oil of the hu- 
man skin. Wildroot 
Cream-Oil is also 
homogenized for uni- 
formity. Geta bottleat 
your druggist’s today. 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 
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SPORTS 


Bronko Bucks Again 


Bronko Nagurski said he was through. 
After the National Football League title 
game Dec. 26, in which he bucked the 
Washington Redskin line like the Nag 
of old and punched across for one of the 
six winning Chicago Bear touchdowns, 
the 35-year-old veteran: announced he 
would retire again. “After all, I can’t 
go on taking care of Halas [Lt. Comdr. 
George Halas, owner of the Bears] all 
my life.” 

He should live so long. The Bucking 
Bronko had, in fact, emerged from a five- 
year football retirement last season be- 
cause the Bears “needed some help.” 
And last week after a two-year wrestling 
hiatus, Nagurski reembraced the mat. 
The old competitive flame had been 
fanned to at least a lively flicker. On 
Jan. ‘10, he defeated Ken Fenelon of 
Dubuque, Iowa, at St. Paul, Minn. The 
next night, before 5,000 Minneapolis 
fans who voted him Minnesota’s all-time 
No. 1 athlete several years ago, he 
pinned Paul Jones of Houston with a 
flying tackle. 





Pigskinner: Born in Canada but Min- 
nesota-bred, Nagurski went from Inter- 
national Falls High School to the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in 1926. As a.- frosh 
player, he stopped Dr. C. W. Spears’s 
varsity eleven in scrimmage, and always 
gained a few yards whenever he lugged 
leather against them. On varsity for the 
next three years, the 6-foot-2 line-buster 
played every position but center, quar- 
terback, and halfback, and crunched 
through the foe lines from all angles. Al- 
though he played merely 30 minutes as 
a tackle in Big Ten games, he was named 











All-American tackle in 1929. One All. 
American survey listed only ten men— 
Nagurski appeared on the dream team 
in two positions, tackle and fullback. 
With the professionals as Papa Bear, 
Nagurski zestfully continued to pound 
(he possesses 230 pounds) his way 
through players. When he didn’t find a 
hole in the line, he created one. He 


liked best to block for the ball carrier, 


George Richards, then owner of the De- 
troit Lions, offered Nagurski $10,000 
not to play for the Bears. And Art 
Rooney, owner of the Pittsburgh team, 
couldn't stand watching the Bronko crip. 
pling his men—in 1934 three Pittsburgh 
players were removed after three Nagur- 
ski drives. After eight such seasons, the 
Nag retired to pasture on his 200-acre 
farm near International Falls. “I’m. all 
through,” he complained. “My legs can’t 
stand the gaff. If I don’t quit now I may 
wind up a cripple.” 


Rassler: It was not only football that 
tired Nagurski. The handsome hulk of 


brute had taken up wrestling in 1933 as. 


an outlet for his rough-and-tumble ex- 
uberance. By 1937, his two sports sched- 
ules had overlapped so that in three 
weeks he pounded the line in five games 
and pounded the mat in eight matches, 

Nagurski brought to wrestling, which 
is drama rather than sport, the services 
of a “straight man.” Eschewing the 
grunt-and-groan histrionics of the ras- 
sling villains and comedians, he relied 
on his well-built bulk (and a few foot- 
ball plays) for fan appeal. Promoters 
tried to get the Nag to act ferocious, but 
he wouldn’t even try:. “Hell, I’m no good 
at making faces.” 

But in 1938, Bronko did win a match 


on a comedy note. Pitted against Sandor . 


Szabo, he dived at the terrible Hun- 


Bronko Nagurski: On gridiron or mat, he’s a bone-crusher 
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2. Hox 


1. How do our far-flung convoys find their way 


through thousands of miles of trackless seas? 


2, How can an oil-well drill be steered through rock 
inany desired direction a mile underground? 


‘i OFFICIAL U. 8, NAVY PHOTO 
&What guides airplane pilots through fog and dark- 
tess? What holds the plane on course with no hand 
on the controls? 











This m ysterious wheel makes 
all these things possible 


This mysterious wheel is a gy- 
roscope. 

When set in motion, it constantly 
maintains a fixed position in space 
... pointing straight as an arrow 
in whatever direction it is set. 


It gives man a sort of sixth sense 
—a sense of direction that frees 
him from dependence upon Jand- 
marks. It has made possible the 
development of devices so uncanny 


that it’s hard to believe your eyes . 


when you see them in operation. 


These devices are comparatively 
new. It was only 33 years ago that 
Sperry made a successful test of 
the first Sperry Gyro-Compass. 
This compass greatly improved 
the accuracy of navigation because 
it points to true north. 


Sperry, a firm of creative en- 
gineers whose chief interests lie in 
solving new and difficult technical 
problems, continued to experiment 
with the gyroscope. The result was 
the development of a large num- 
ber of tools for war and peace 
based on the gyroscope. 


For example, the gyroscopic 
devices which solve the problems 
stated under the pictures, were all 
invented by Sperry. 


1. The Sperry Gyro -Compass 
guides precious American 
convoys to port. 


2.A gyroscopic device—invent- 
ed by Sperry—enables men 
to control oil-well drills a 
mile underground. (You can 


start drilling an oil well on 
shore and tap oil half a mile 
out to sea.) 


3. The Sperry Directional Gyro 
and the Gyro-Horizon help 
guide our pilots through fog 
and darkness. The Sperry 
Automatic Gyropilot relieves 
the human pilot, holding the 
plane on its course with no 
hand on the controls. 


These are but a few of the many 
uses of the gyroscope... most of 
which have been pioneered by 
Sperry. 

At present, naturally, we are 
concentrating on the uses of the 
gyroscope as a tool of war... just 
as our work with hydraulics and 
electronics is now devoted to war 
uses. After the war, we shall re- 
sume the production of gyroscopic, 
hydraulic, and electronic equip- 
ment which will serve an America 
at peace. 


%& Let's All Back the Attack! > 
Buy More Bonds 


SPERRY 
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30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
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In this war, the American railroads are doing a job that some 
said was impossible — and by many odds, it seemed impossible. 
Here is the record: ° 


In 1939, when war broke out in Europe, freight traffic took the 
sharpest upturn in years. In 1940, when America’s national 
defense program got under way, traffic continued to climb. In 
1941, freight traffic surpassed the record year of 1929. In 1942, 
freight and passenger traffic shattered all existing records — ton- 
miles exceeding 1941 by 34 percent, and 1918 by 57 percent. 
Passenger traffic topped °41 by 83 percent, the record year of 
1920 by 15 percent, and 1918 by 26 percent. 


But the end was not yet. In 1943, the railroads again shattered 
all records. They handled more freight and more passengers 
than in 1918 — peak year of World War 1 — plus the entire year 
of 1939! And they moved this greatest traffic in history with far 
less equipment than in 1918. How did they do it? By the 
expenditure of billions of dollars in pre-war years for improve- 
ments and increased efficiency all along the line, the all-out effort 
of their employees, and the close cooperation of the public and 
military authorities. 

What about 1944? As our offensives increase in size and 
speed the job will get bigger and tougher. The railroads will do 
the job — efficiently — but materials for essential maintenance 
and replacements must be made available. The tide of battle in 
railroad transportation must never lag. For it to falter jeopardizes. 
all for which we fight. 


NORFOLK,and WESTERN 
alway 


FIGHT INFANTILE PARALYSIS— JANUARY 14-3! 
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garian, who sidestepped. Nagurski land. 
ed out of the ring on his head. Szabo’; 
seconds wrapped their man in a robe, 
thinking the bout over, but Nagurski 
crawled back to the ring and, with the 
aid of the strait-jacketing robe, threw 
Szabo for a fall. It’s times like these 
that Bronko recalls when he admits he 
has been “accused of being a cham. 
pion” several times. 





Navy Gets on Swimmingly 


Largest naval training station in the 
world, the one at Great Lakes is, athlet. 
ically speaking, also the best. Lt. Mickey 
Cochrane, the Detroit immortal, coaches 
the baseball nine. In football, the Blue. 
jackets from the Illinois port toppled 
Notre Dame in the most thrilling upset 
of 1948, and on the basketball courts this 
season, the Great Lakes quintet has won 
thirteen victories in fifteen games. 

But the sailors really excel in tha 
vitally useful sport, swimming. At the be. 
ginning of the 1943-44 season, Mike Pep. 
pe, the champion-producing coach of 
Ohio State, said Great Lakes would be 
“the strongest team in the country.” Jus. 
tifying Peppe’s prediction, the inland 
paddlers sailed away from Northwest 
ern in their first two meets. And last week, 
they sank Michigan, 60-24, winning eight 
of nine events. 

Lt.. Walter N. Colbath, Olympic diver 
in 1928 and 19382, is the officer in charge 
of the team. He was national collegiate 
diving champion for three years (1927. 
29) and, after graduation from North 
western, was swimming coach at Phillips. 
Exeter. Commissioned by the Navy two 
years ago, he was assigned to teach naval 
recruits at Great Lakes (more than half 
of the arrivals are unable to swim). In 
gathering a crew of instructors, Lieuten- 
ant Colbath selected’ some of the bes 
competitive swimmers in the nation. This 
season Lt. Cmdr. J. Russell Cook, ath 
letic officer, decided to enter Great Lakes 
in the national meets for the first time. 

Bill Smith, possessor of more worll 
records than fingers, is the mainstay 


_ the team. A 19-year-old seaman, the 6 


foot 205-pound Hawaiian out of Ohio 
State competes chiefly in the 100- to 88¢- 
yard free-style events and in the relays 
Seaman Jerry Kerschner, 18, is a free 
styler from Mercersburg Academy. Two 
chief specialists are Matt Mann-trained 
‘men from Michigan: W. Dobson Burton, 
Wolverine captain in 1942, and Strothe 
Martin, ex-Big Ten diving champ. | 

As a team, the sailors have yet to gait 
a reputation ‘(the nationals are held i 
early spring). But as instructors, thei 
feats are legendary. At Great Lakes, the 
boots tell of the youngster who asked # 
instructor to teach him to swim one Sut- 
day. It was the instructor’s night off, and 
he wanted to listen to a favorite rad 
program. He took the boy on for 25 mit- 
utes and then dashed to the radio. 1M 
next day the youngster passed his qu 
fying test. 

















The strange 


sweet sounds that issue from the labyrinth of the 





French Hi 








br prove again the uncanny fidelity of the Scott! 





Vibrant as a woodwind, 
resounding as a trumpet, the 
French Horn is one of the 
rich and radiant elements of 
an orchestra. But even a 
moderate amount of “radio 
hum” will dim that golden 
voice, and a muzziness of 
radio tone will dull its splen- 
dor. The sure way to hear it 

truly is to hear it on a Scott. 

The miracle of the Scott is that 
it seems to interpose no space, no in- 
strument between you and the artist. 
In soft passages or blaring rhythms it 
brings you all the music that’s played 
... ina living performance. For Bach, 

or Beethoven or for Boogie- Woogie, 


_ it is the choice of those upon whom 


usic has laid its spell. 


Write for your complimentary copy of our new 


Of course there are no Scotts 
being built now for your listening 
pleasure. Instead, Scott Marine Mod- 
els are going aboard our fighting 


_ Ships, tankers and merchant marine. 


They answer the urgent need of our 
men at sea for a low radiation radio 
that causes no telltale “leakback” to 
the enemy. Now our ships receive 
vital messages of war, as well as those 
programs from home thatare so heart- 
ening on long voyages in distant seas 
- - » safe from submarine detection 
devices. 

Days of peace are coming, anda 
Scott can be yours then. 
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radio let, ‘Achievement Through the Years’’. 
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E. HY SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, INC. 
4432 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO . 








ART 
‘Leigh’s Last Stand 


The pioneer West is no more—but Wil- 
iam Robinson Leigh is painting bigger 
land better cowboys and Indians than he 
fever did. Last of the famous Wild West 
‘painters, Leigh last week opened a show 
lof his recent paintings at the Grand Cen- 
itral Art Galleries, New York. In it are 
Hour canvases of a size that the 77-year- 
fold artist had wanted to paint for 50 


ryears but could never before afford: 6%-* 


‘by 10%-feet—just small enough to get out 
fof his studio. 

Leigh’s principal admirers are not art 
critics, but western enthusiasts and an- 
thropologists; they like his photographic 
‘realism and painstaking authenticity. 
rank Phillips, the Oklahoma oil mil- 
Jionaire, paid $10,000 for “Custer’s Last 
Fight,” which Leigh painted after visit- 
ing the actual scene and figuring out 
thow it must have happened. Dr. Clark 
Wissler of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History helped Leigh exhaust all 
existing records in researching for an- 
other of the big canvases, “Pocahontas.” 
The artist did put a feather on the In- 
‘dian princess’s head, against the better 
}judgment of Dr. Wissler, but the rest of 
ithe scene is as authentic as the research 
could make it. 

_ Leigh, a tall man with handlebar mus- 
itache, mellow Southern accent, and sur- 
prising sense of humor, is a lineal de- 
scendant of Pocahontas and John Rolfe. 
h The son of a naval officer, he was reared 


— 
% 





..»and his spectacular “Custer’s Last Fi 


| Leigh at work on “The Fire Dance”... 


on a 600-acre plantation on the Potomac 
in West Virginia. From his earliest child- 
hood he yearned to go West “where na- 
ture is king and I can breathe freely.” 
But for a while he was stranded at the 
Academy of Art in Munich after a 
wealthy uncle suddenly stopped paying 
his $300-a-year expenses. Leigh then be- 
gan painting cycloramas of such subjects 
- the Battle of Waterloo and the Cruci- 
ion. 
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Returning to this country in the gilded 
90s, he tried to interest art patrons 
in financing a trip West. “And who 
on earth,” they demanded, “wants a 
picture of an Indian?” So for ten years 
Leigh stayed East and made a living 
illustrating for Scribner’s and other maga- 
zines. 

Finally, in 1906, he headed West and, 
with an artist friend, moved into a de- 
serted adobe hut near Laguna, N. M. It 
was tough going for a while:. “I was al- 
ways on the ragged edge financially.” 
But Leigh found the Westerners “kind 
and hospitable. . ... I was out on trips 
with horse thieves and rustlers.” Later on 
—after he married for the second time— 
he traveled more prosaically with his 
wife in a Navaho wagon through the 
reservations in Arizona. She minded camp . 
and sewed while he sketched. 

With his mind full of all the scenes he 
needs for his paintings—plus numberless 
tall tales, Leigh seldom goes West any 
more. His last trip to Arizona three years 
ago was solely for the purpose of making 
a twenty-minute charcoal sketch of the 
Navaho Fire Dance, which takes place 
only in winter in a secluded section of the 
reservation. Leigh sketched the sun- 
down to sun-up dance soon after mid- 
night in its most spectacular phase: Then 
the lithe dancers, smeared with whitish 
clay and brandishing torches and fiendish 
rattles, imagine themselves to be ghosts. 
The resulting canvas, perhaps the most 
dramatic of the show, is believed to 
be the only painting ever made of that 
scene. 


ght” which goes big in the West 








SEATTLE... Port of the Pacific Era 


WATCH: SEATTLE when all-out war moves to the 
Pacific. Attack on the Japanese mainland will most 
likely be launched from Seattle. Because Seattle is 
America’s port closest to the Orient! Tokyo is 4200 
miles, on a close-to-land route from Seattle ... and 
4500 miles on the Great Circle all-sea route from San 
Francisco. Four transcontinental railroads serve Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest from the industrial east 
where most war goods are produced. And Seattle is 


closer to these American industrial centers than any 
other Pacific Coast port! 


THE PORT OF SEATTLE, located in the calm waters of Puget 
Sound — has 193 panies of shore-line within the city area... 


about the same as the Port © 


of New York City. It has 
the rare combination of 
both salt and fresh water fa- 
cilities . . . and is known 
among seafaring men as “a 
good liberty port.” Before 
the war 95 ship lines served 
§ Seattle —and they shall re- 
turn, greatly strengthened. 


@ location from vane above scene 
. was painted. 





REPRESENTED by O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc., NEW 
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Let these facts guide your thinking in placing the Port 
of Seattle’s importance .in the peacetime future. Just 
as the center of civilization. moved from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Atlantic —so today do we enter the Era 
of the Pacific. Through the Port of Seattle will flow 
millions of tons of American goods to progressive 
China, Siberian Russia, and Alaska. Seattle rightly 
deserves a big place in your plans for the future. In 
Seattle most people read The SEATTLE TIMES. It is 


, the preferred newspaper in 7 out of 10 Seattle homes. 


Searrre Times 


Seattle, Washington 


YORK * CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO 









; This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Shares for sale, or as an offer 
to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Shares, The offer 
is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


New Issue 
450,000 Shares 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


412% Series Preferred Stock (Cumulative) 
($100 Par Value) 


Price $100 Per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such 
of the undersigned as may legally offer these Shares in 
compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


Otis & Co. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Incorporated (Incorporated) 


Blyth & Co.,; Inc. Lazard Freres & Co. Lehman Brothers 

The First Boston Corporation Glore, Forgan & Co. Smith, Barney & Co. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 

Union Securities Corporation Hayden, Miller and Company Hayden, Stone & Co. 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lee Higginson Corporation Stone & Webster and Blodget 


January 11, 1944. 











VITAL WAR PLANTS 


. are built faster and better with 
Douglas Fir Plywood 


© When the job has to 
be done FAST ... when 


This modern, enginecred 
Miracle Wood is serving 
the war effort in count- 
less ways—for buildings, 
boats, crates. railroad cars. 
And after victory it can 
serve you, too—as one of 
your most useful con 
struction materials 


a building must be dur- 
able and weatherproof, 
architecturally-correct 
and pleasing —Douglas Fir 
Plywood provides the ideal 
answer for both planner 


and builder. 


@ DURABLE DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD WAS USED 
THROUGHOUT IN THIS IMPRESSIVE NEW OFFICE 
BUILDING FOR THE OREGON SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION IN PORTLAND. THE ENTRANCE 
FEATURES INTERESTING CURVED EFFECTS POS- 
SIBLE WITH THIS MODERN MIRACLE WwoOoD. 


Stronger Per Pound Than Steel 
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RELIGION 


Front Against Intolerance 


The pattern was the same. In Asbury 
Park, N. J., they threw garbage across a 
proud honor roll of Jewish names be- 
cause it plainly contradicted one of their 
pet slogans: “The Jews are dodging the 
draft.” In Boston, Bridgeport, Chicago, 
Hartford, and New York, they provoked 
Jewish boys into fights, then ganged and 
beat them; or, if there were no human 
targets, they desecrated synagogues and 
Jewish cemeteries. Anti-Semitism, the 
most disturbing manifestation of the Fas- 
cism which Americans were fighting 
abroad, seemed te be on a rising tide at 
home. 

But last week authorities studying the 
problem reassured the nation—at least in 
part measure. Although every great war 
or national catastrophe had spawned a 
prejudice movement,* they said, the 
wave of anti-Semitism in the United 
States actually had leveled off with Amer- 
ican entry into this war, leaving periodic 
outbreaks but no widely organized vio- 
lence. One of the chief reasons, they ex- 

lained, was that sensitivity to, the prob- 
had risen more sharply than the 
problem itself. 

What progressives feared most was a 
violent postwar reaction. To leaders of 
such organizations as the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, and the Anti-Defamation 
League, the memory of the Ku Klux Klan 
was still vivid. They knew that when 
that kind of highly organized hating got 
started it was difficult if not impossible to 
control. 





Spdingiels Plan: Hence today’s stren- 
uous, well-publicized counterdrive to dis- 

credit false rumors like the one about 
Jewish draft evasion and to present the 
truth to both children and adults. And 
pethiape modern education’s brightest 

ope of success lay with the so-called 


“Springfield Plan,” which since 1940. had 


been in operation in the Springfield, 
Mass., public schools. 

Working on the principle that preju- 
dice is garner Dr. John Granrud, 
ee superintendent of schools, 
launc his program to educate the 
townsfolk into the ways of tolerance. Six 
months after his nine-man committee had 
been set up to survey the situation, it 
came up with four basit polidies: (1) 
The problem must be attacked through 
clubs and churches as well as schools; 
(2) the background and contributions of 
individual groups must be sympathetical- 
ly studied; (3) existing prejudices must 
be openly discussed to avoid later dis- 
illusionment; (4) the program must be 





*Aside from war tens: and 100 
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tact with minority juice. Tats against ne soe they have * 
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Keeping an eye on things for you ad 


He’s the bombardier. An eye, glued 
to his telescope sight while fleet- 
winged Death stabs from every side, 
he’s busy . . . concentrating. 

Here they come, high at eight o ‘cloth 
++» Roger... 190’s at ten o'clock .. . 
Focke-Wulfs—eleven o'clock... Roger! 

“Can’t look at them now... like'to 
stab a twin-50 and get into the scr Pp 

--Can’t get personal though. 
eet on target... on target.” 


He’s busy. He makes a small ad- 
justment. Another. The bombsight’s 
cross-hairs are “on” the power plant. 
His bombsight is busy, too . . . com- 
puting drift, speed, bomb fall. The 
indices coincide. To pale red, the in- 
dicator panel lights fade . . . His ship, 
lighter now as the bombs go down, lifts 
buoyantly. “Bombs 
away, let’s get home.” VICTOR 
He’s the bombardier. 


And we, at Victor, are glad to be 
making and delivering complete 
Norden Bombsights for the Army . 
for him. For, he’s keeping an eye on 
things for all of us when his every 
natural instinct screams for his own 
self-preservation. He’s got what it 
takes. He’s the bombardier. 


ADDING MACHINE CO. 
pripiiereg snes ¢ aaata—e dl ving 
at regular intervals by your local Victor dealer or factory branch, 


them inspected and cleaned 











to SLOP oon of 
INFLUENZA 


at water coolers in office, 
home, and factory, use 


AJAX « AERO 


Paper Drinking Cups 
The Safe Way to Drink Water 


AJAX Cups 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP COMPANY 
68 Prescott Street, Worcester 5, Mass. 


PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE COMPANY 
416 Second Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 


Divisions of United States Envelope Company 








Makers of Paper Cups ¢ Envelopes ¢ 
Writing Paper « Note Books ¢ War 
Product Packaging ¢ Transparent 
Containers « Linweave Papers °¢ 
Toilet Tissue ° Paper Towels 
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Associated Pres 
Consecration: Kneeling and hidden by the hands of ten Episcopal bishops 
is the Rev. Harry S. Kennedy, new Bishop of Honolulu. The consecration took 
place at Colorado Springs, Colo. The new Bishop’s duties will involve al 
most continuous travel by boat between the eight islands over which the | 
4,000 Hawaiian Episcopalians are scattered. | 





diffused through an entire school pro- 
gram, not centered in theoretical “toler- 
ance” courses. 

How the system, which has the back- 
ing of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, is applied in practice: 

@ A well-rounded history of minority 
groups is presented in understandable 
terms: foreign-born children tell classes 
about their national backgrounds; Jewish 
and Christian children explain the mean- 
ings of their respective holidays, etc. 

@ Casualty lists are examined to show 
the national origin of men in service— 
which has the effect of quashing the 
rumor that Jews shirk military duty. 

@ In mathematics classes, Springfield 
children study pie graphs showing the 
racial, religious, or national composition 
of the United States. In music classes 
they learn the musical background of 
minority national groups. 

@ Teachers with prejudice are elimina- 
ed or not promoted, and others of varying 
race or religion are hired—with care taken 
not to discriminate against them. ‘ 


New York Problem: There was no 
doubt that the success of the plan had 
considerable bearing on the increased 


pressure both New York City and New. 


York. State were bringing last week 
against anti-Semitic outbreaks. Almost 
unheralded, a bill was introduced at 
Albany—urider bipartisan nsorship— 
which would make it a 


* 


emeanor to. 
publish any false written or printed ma- 


terial promoting hatred of any group be 
cause of race, creed, or color. Mean’ 

the New York City Board of Education 
announced that it would send Dr. Jacob 
Greenberg, its associate. superintendent 
in charge of personnel, to Massachusetts 
to study the Springfield Plan, looking to 
its possible adoption in Gotham’s vast, 
ramshackle school system. And Investi- 
gation Commissioner William: B. Herlands 
issued a 200-page report examining in 
detail 31 case histories of local racid 
hoodlumism and making these recom 
mendations: 

@ There should be more police action 
and effective police measures. 

@ The mayor should appoint a citywide 
interfaith and interracial committee, and 
local community coordinating council ( 
should be established. c 
@ Additional assistance should be sought 
from churches and religious leaders, 
the fundamental responsibility of parents 
must be brought home. 

@ War veterans’ groups should partic: 
pate more actively in race rélations. 

@ Complainants and victims, as wel 
as private and semi-public fact-finding 
groups should cooperate with police. 
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Hub of the New World 


Below the Gulf of Mexico, the countries of Central 
and South America are coming of age. Above the 
Gulf, lies a nation which has already reached in- 
dustrial maturity . . . our own United States. 

Thus, because of its strategic location, the South 
is destined to become the Hub of the New World; 
the crossroads for the growing trade and commerce 
of the Americas. 

Fortunately, our Southland is ready for this 
important role... 

It is blessed with a favorable climate, an abun- 
dance of raw materials, unlimited natural resources. 


It has a plentiful supply of power and of efficient, 
intelligent labor. 


It has dependable, economical transportation . ; ; 
the Southern Railway System. . . to link farm with 
factory, mill with mine, bustling industrial cities 
with busy ports. 

Today, the Southern Railway and the Southland 
it serves are dedicated to Victory. Tomorrow, they 
will be dedicated to the rewarding tasks of Peace. 

Then, the gleaming rails of the Southern, criss- 
crossing this Hub of the New World, will help to 
weld a union of friendship and prosperity for all the 
peoples of the two neighboring continents. 

Look Ahead—Look South! 


Enwee? E. Poors 


= 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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Rub your 
Absorbine J®. 


4 Little FOS 
4 long Way 





Suffering from ‘‘Cold 
Weather Joints’’? Absorbine Jr. 
may really help you. Apply a few 
drops—rub it in! As your circula- 
tion increases, Nature releases 
certain lubricating fluids in the 
joints—they seem to limber up— 
feel “easy.” Always keep a bottle 
of Absorbine Jr. handy. 
$1.25 a bottle at all drugstores. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE Jr. 
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‘FORGETFUL? 


A POCKET MEMORY 
SYSTEM Perforated 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


The Letter of the Law 


_The United States Circuit Court in 
New York handed down its judgment on 
the AP antitrust suit last week, practically 
closing the long drawn-out case unless the 
AP (or one of its members) or the United 
States government appeals to the Su- 
preme Court within 60 days. In essence, 








the ruling of the three-judge court co-. 


incided with the AP’s counterproposals 
made two weeks ago (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 
10). The decision invalidated AP by-laws 
which had made it possible for an AP 
member in direct competition with an ap- 
plicant to blackball his plea for member- 
ship. But it left the AP the right, opposed 
by the government’s suit, to impose other 
restrictions limiting membership,* “pro- 
vided that members in the same city and 
in the same ‘field’ as an applicant . . . shall 
not have the power to impose or dispense 
with any conditions upon his admission.” 

The court dismissed several other gov- 
ernment “monopoly” charges, including 
one assailing the legality of the AP’s ac- 
quisition of World Wide photos. But the 
judges ruled three other sections of the 
present AP setup illegal unless the court 
gets “satisfactory proof” within 120 days 
that the membership by-laws have been 
changed. These were (1) ‘The AP’s right 
to withhold its news report from non- 
members (but the way was left open 
for modification of this basically “rea- 


sonable” rule), (2) the right to bar | — 


members from supplying their own news 
to non-members, and (3) the exclusive 
news exchange agreement which AP 
now has with the Canadian Press. Like 
the first, the last two could be compro- 
mised by AP, under the court’s findings. 

The AP pointed out that the similarity 
between its counterproposals and the 
court’s ruling did not indicate that the AP 
agreed with the ruling or that it would 
not appeal. On the contrary, Frank B. 
Noyes, of The Washington Star, president 
of AP from 1900 to 1938 and still a di- 
rector at 80, declared: “I take it for 
granted that the decision will be ap- 
pealed.” And Col. Robert R. McCormick 
of The Chicago Tribune, whose fight 
with Marshall Field’s Chicago Sun start- 
ed the whole affair, reiterated: “An ap- 
peal must be filed as soon as possible.” 


The Gelwicks Influence 


Fifty years ago Harry Gelwicks, a re- 
porter on The New York Sun, was as- 
signed to cover Queens, then a grassy, 
rural suburb of New York City. After a 
year with The Sun, Gelwicks set up his 
own news agency. It grew with Queens. 
By the 1920s he was running a twelve- 
man bureau and covering the 24-square- 
mile beat for fourteen newspapers. Today 





*An example: The AP feared that under a loose 
interpretation of the original court decision, spurious 
newspapers, promoting some phony crusade, might 
obtain full membership. 
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Queens is a crowded, confusing borough 
of 1,300,000 people, rivaled only by 
Brooklyn and the Bronx as a trap for up- 
wary Manhattan reporters. And Gelwicks, 
73, spare, fast-moving, wearing a gray 
Vandyke beard, still has a virtual mo. 
nopoly on its news, although the war has 
cut his bureau to five men and it serves 
only three papers and the Associated 
Press (which supplies Gelwicks news to 
the rest). 

Gelwicks has seen some 50 of his re. 
porters move on to the metropolitan dai. 


International 
Harry Gelwicks: One-man monopoly 


lies during the past quarter century. He 
has lost track of most of them, but last 
week a brief story in The New York 
Times proved that his influence hal 
reached at least to the Mediterranean. 

“Capt. Al Paris of the Air Force Public 
Relations Office,” said The Times dis 
patch from Allied Press Headquarters in 
Algiers, “was telling of an exploit by 
Capt. Dean Schuyler, whose address he 
gave as ‘114 Eighty-seventh Avenue, J+ 
maica, Queens.’ : 

“Can't be,’ a voice from the rear said, 
‘there are two figures missing. It must be 
114 hyphen something Eighty-sevent 
Avenue’.” 

A check proved the street number to 
be 114-55, and the voice to be that d 
-Leo Margolin of the Psychological War 
fare Branch, who had worked for Ge 
wicks five years and then switched to Th¢ 
New York Herald Tribune. 

“Mr. Gelwicks would never have stood 
for that,” he said. 


The Firing of Charles McGlue 


The disappearance several weeks ag 
from The Lynn, Mass., Telegram-Ne 
(daily circulation 19,000) of the week! 
political gossip column called “McGlue 
News-Vues” caused comparatively li 
comment until The Nation magazine © 
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Lend-Lease did not inaugurate foreign shipments 
of Ken-Rad tubes Long before the war sixty 
countries on every continent including all United 
Nations and major islands in every ocean utilized 
for peacetime activities Ken-Rad tubes in hun- 
dreds of thousands 


Today millions of Ken-Rad tubes serve every battle 
front and we are proud’ that in war or peace’ the 
entire military world and civilians alike recognize 
Ken-Rad dependability ; 


TRANSMITTING TUBES FLUORESCENT LAMPS 
CATHODE RAY TUBES > SPECIAL PURPOSE TUBES 
INCANDESCENT LAMPS METAL AND VHF TUBES 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES ; 


OWENSBORO: KENTUCK 


EXPORTS 116 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 
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ment in the newspapers. 





On November 23, 1942, we inserted the following advertise- 
The thoughts expressed in it are even 


| | more important today than they were when first published. 


MONEY TALKS 


Make it speak the only language 
the Axis understands: 


THE RUMBLE OF TANKS 
| THE ZOOMING OF PLANES 
THE CRACK OF RIFLES 
THE ROAR OF CANNON 
THE BURSTING OF BOMBS 


BUY WAR BONDS 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS. MACHINES CORPORATION 











RONRICO 


Beit RUM dar nene 


Thé Rum Connoisseur contains 
over 100 tested drink and food 
Free 
copy. Ronrico Corporation, Dept. 
K Miami, Florida. Ronrico Rum 
86, 90 and 15! Proof. U.S 
Representative: Import Division, 


McKesson & Robbins, lnc., N.Y.C 


recipes. Send for your 
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““Smoking a pipe again, Jim?”’ 
**Yeah, it’s COUNTRY DOCTOR 
PIPE MIXTURE”’ 





Yes, Country Doctor IS DIFFERENT... 





it’s a cool, mild-mannered smoke without a 
bit of bite. Years of careful testing and blend- 
ing of eight of the world’s finest tobaccos 
produced Country Doctor—the one rich 
mixture in a thousand. 


COSTS ONLY A PENNY A PIPEFU 
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‘ A PRODUCT OF AWiL12 MORAIS 
Jee jrarlialear 7yte Srokers 
If your dealer doesn’t have it, write Philip Morris 
& Co. Ltd., Inc., 119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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a brief item in its Jan. 8 issue. This said: 
“The local Newspaper Guild, exercising 
its rights under a closed-shop [or Guild] 
contract, served notice on the publisher 
[of The Telegram-News] that it would 
not accept [Charles] McGlue into mem- 
bership and that he could no longer con- 
tinue to write for the paper.” Basing its 
story on a letter from Fred Bowler, sec- 
retary of The Telegram-News unit of the 
Guild, The Nation reported that Mc- 
Glue’s column was “anti-New Deal, anti- 
Semitic, anti-Russian propaganda.” In 
due course the story got into the papers. 

The ensuing -commotion in American 
Newspaper Guild headquarters in New 
York was instant and serious. The rea- 
son: One of the most important—and 
hotly disputed—points between publish- 
ers and the Cuild is whether or not the 
Guild as a whole or Guildsmen individu- 
ally seek to influence the editorial policy 
of the people for whom they work, or to 
influence the right of management to 
employ whom it wishes. 


Guild Side: Rushing to its own de- 
fense, the ANG pointed out that McGlue 
had at no time applied for membership 
in the Guild. Officers also dug up the 
Guild’s constitution, which states that 
“no eligible person shall be barred from 
membership . . . for reasons of . . . po- 
litical convictions or because of any- 
thing he writes for publication.” As a 
clincher they produced a letter from 
Frederick Enwright, publisher of The 
Telegram-News, stating that “the sever- 
ing of relations [with McGlue] had noth- 
ing to do with the Guild,” that McGlue 
was not classified as an employe of the 
paper but as a free-lance contributor, and 
thus was not affected by the union-shop. 
contract. In a later statement to NEws- 
WEEK, however, Enwright maintained 
that he had dropped the column as a re- 


_ sult of Guild action. 


McGlue Side: Charles H. McClue, 


’ author of the “News-Vues” column, is a 


lawyer and a former chairman of the 
Massachusetts Democratic State Commit- 
tee. Of the current controversy he said: 
“The trouble is that there are a few half- 
baked local Guild leaders who dont 
like my column . . . Enwright couldn't 
afford to have any trouble. Lynn is a 100 
per cent union town.” 

.Saturday the Lynn unit issued its own 
statement: “The Guild was not involv 
in the discharge of one Charles McGlue. 
No action was ever taken by the Tele 


gram unit.” It admitted, however, that fhic 
“some members of the Guild, acting in- & 


formally, may have suggested to the pub- 
lisher” that McGlue be fired. 

‘And Fred Bowler, the unit secretary 
whose letter to The Nation fanned the 
whole controversy, admitted that he had 
no authority to write it. His claim that 
the Guild had forced Enwright to drop 


McGlue’s column, he said, was “a grave 


error in terminology.” 
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RADIO 


Antidote for War Nerves 


“When somebody comes to write the 
civil history of this war,” read a recent 
article in The London Daily Express, 
“there will have to be a separate chapter 
about ITMA-—the radio program that 
kept people laughing during the blitzes 
and for three years afterward.” ITMA 
is and has been for three years the most 
popular program on the British air, with 
the exception of Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill’s speeches. It-is the only pro- 
gram ever honored by being called on to 
do a command performance (last April) 
at Windsor Castle before the assembled 
Royal Family. It is also the British Broad- 
casting Corp.’s answer to the often-heard 
statement that American programs move 
faster than British shows. 

ITMA is a half-hour variety show, 
broadcast twice a week (Thursdays at 8 
p.m. and a rebroadcast Sundays at 12:30 
pm., London time). Probably the closest 
thing to it in America would be the Fred 
Allen or Bob Hope program—if you re- 
moved all the lines between gags. Jokes 
and characters follow one another at 
such a furious pace that when Bob Hope 
heard it in England he said: “It moves 
too fast for me—but it’s terrific.” 

ITMA was designed in September 1989 
to get the people of England laughing in 
spite of rationing, the blitz, -salvage 
drives, and the host of confusing new 
government agencies and rules. The name 
ITMA (meaning: It’s That Man Again) 
is itself a parody on Britain’s alphabet 
war agencies. Following the same line, 





the program has developed a farewell, - 


“TTFN” (ta-ta for now), which has be- 
come a household phrase in England. On 
the Christmas program Tommy Handley, 
the master of ceremonies, carried it a 
step farther with the Christmas greet- 
ing “GKWLO” (Good King Wenceslas 
Looked Out). 

To put the gags across, Handley and 
the program’s author, a_ red-haired 
stocky, pudgy-faced Irishman named Ted 
Kavanagh, ave worked up a cast of 
“typical” British characters: Mrs. Mopp, 
the universal char; Mr. Whatsisname, who 
can’t remember names; Lo and Be’old, an 

nglish farmer; and Sam Scram, an 
imerican with a tough Brooklyn accent 
(played by Sydney Keith, a vaudeville 
actor from Saratoga Springs, N. Y.). 
The weekly round of jokes, usually 
tied together by a scene or an event, are 


fred so fast and filled. so full of obscure 


 BEnglish innuendo that an American is 


doing well if he can get 50 per cent of 
them. When he does get them he can’t 
inderstand why the studio audience 

ighs so hard. For instance: At the 
Windsor Castle performance, the Handley 
ine that brought a royal guffaw from 
torge VI was: “Well, pat me on my 


r purse!” 
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Tools as well as arms go into battle. For troops 
in the spearhead of attack who must clear the 
way for motorized advance, Disston builds 
this Folding Chain Saw. 


Folding into a compact unit that can be easily 
carried or stowed, this saw can be assembled 
in a jiffy—slung about a tree in a trice—and, 
in seconds, be put to work doing an aston- 
ishingly fast and able job of felling. . . . Is it 
any wonder that the Allied Armies around the 
world use the Disston Folding Chain Saw— 
and one of America’s largest builders of mech- 
anized war machines includes it as standard 
equipment ? 


Back of the remarkable effectiveness of this 
ingenious piece of military equip- 
ment is a century-old history of 
superior saw making. Disston 
can build special wartime. tools 
like this with such success be- 
cause of a background of quality 
craftsmanship, long and earnestly devoted to 
making better standard tools. 


For information about such standard Disston 
tools as wood and metal cutting saws, files, 
hack saw blades, tool bits and machine knives, 
write Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 146 Tacony, 
Philadelphia 35, Pa., U. S. A. 








Conserve Man-Minutes 


When disassembled, the Disston 
Folding Chain Saw becomes this 
compact, conveniently carried unit. 
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Streamline or Dreamline? These were visions of auto designers in (left to right) 1934, 1937 and 1941... 








SCIENCE 


Is Magnetism a Current? 


It would usher in a new era of tech- 
nology; every present electrical machine 
could be duplicated by a machine op- 
erated by magnetic instead of electric 
current; all texts on electro-magnetism 
would have to be rewritten. 

Authorities agreed this revolution 
would come to pass if science could cor- 
roborate the experimental findings pre- 
sented to the American Physical Society 
in New York last Saturday by Prof. Felix 
Ehrenhaft, refugee Austrian physicist. 

Some 700 years ago, Peter Peregrinus, 
student of Roger Bacon, formulated the 
belief that is the basis of the current con- 
cept of electro-magnetism: That magnet- 
ism has direction but no motion; that only 
electricity can move or flow. Yet Pro- 
fessor Ehrenhaft described experiments 
in his own laboratory which, he believed, 
proved: (1) the existence of pure mag- 
netic current; (2) flow of magnetic cur- 
rents through the universe; (3) just as 
electric currents are composed of elec- 
trons, magnetic currents also are com- 
posed of particles, or magnetic ions; (4) 
electricity and magnetism represent an 
indivisible pair and may have {9 be ex- 
pressed by a single symbol. The test 
Ehrenhaft, considered especially crucial 
purported to indicate that, as the exis- 
‘tence of electric current was proved by 
decomposition of water with Volta’s elec- 
tric battery, so the existence of magnetic 
current could be demonstrated by the 
decomposition of water with a magnet. 

Ehrenhaft’s listener reaction: Two 
noted American physicists told Nrws- 
WEEK that the professor’s work was “in- 
teresting.” But they “and most other 
physicists” did not accept his conclusions. 





_ Exit the Dream Car 


“On a tour you'll take a nap on the 
extra-wide seats . . . there will be an 
electric stove and a pantry. The entire 
top, including windshield, will prob- 
ably be a transparent, reinforced plastic 
casting . . . an open-car effect, without 
the wind or sunburn. The cost will be 
about $400. The car will weigh a third 
to a half less than your prewar model. It 


will burn airplane gas, at a cheap price, 














. .» plus one of today’s ideas 


and you'll get 30-40 miles to a gallon. 
The body can be made of aluminum, 
plastic, magnesium, plywood, and steel. 
It'll be the strongest, safest car you ever 
drove. Choice between a land car and an 
air-land car will be yours. If you want 
the latter, the helicopter type, you'll drive 
it to a suburban runway, adjust the 
collapsible rotors, and fly away to your 
home in the country.” 

Last week, at the War Engineering 
Annual Meeting of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers in Detroit this and less 
fantastic postwar dream cars collided 
head-on with a psychological tank. The 
dream debunker, Edgard C. De Smet, 
executive engineer of Willys-Overland, 
did the frankest job yet of chiseling holes 
in what he called road-eating crystal 
balls. He blamed artist designers and styl- 
ists for getting the public to expect that 
inexpensive magic carpets soon would be 
on the market; he made it clear he be- 
lieved that even the 1942 models were 
less practical and, economical in some 
ways than the 1925 vintage. 

And besides setting impossible tasks 
for engineers, De Smet felt, selling the 
public on “air-brush” models could men- 
ace after-war prosperity. “We may find 
that a consumer’s mind which has been 
misled by unsound predictions may show 
a definite reluctance toward the purchase 
of the immediate postwar products. If that 
occurs . . . we may look forward to a 
lengthy period of disorganization which 
may well develop into a national calam- 
ity.” De Smet’s specific debunkers: 


Aluminum Bodies: Aluminum cannot 
compete with steel on the basis of cost. 
Its physical limitations would require 
that curves and contours be minimized 


and parts simplified by eliminating sharp 
corners and complex flanges. Spot weld- 
ing on aluminum is much slower and 
more exacting than on steel, while bump- 
ing out of dents and crumples is definite- 
ly impractical. “If aluminum bodies are 
adopted, the auto service man will have 
to acquire an entirely new technique and 
new equipment.” 


Plywood Bodies: “So far, no one has 
been able to stretch wood. This means 
that practical forming . . . is confined 
to single-curvature surfaces, _ limiting 
designers as well as manufacturers to 
very simple formations and shapes. Ply- 
wood is at a very distinct disadvantage 
in man hours and cost.” 


Plastic Bodies: “The fact is that the 
one-piece all-plastic body is definitely 
out of the question, since it has been 
established that the production of masses 
of plastic material is only acceptable 
when confined to small, non-functional, 
and non-stressed parts. Most common 
disadvantages are brittleness, distortion, 
and excessive cost.” 


Curved Glass: “Flat plate glass pro- 
vides a maximum clarity of image . ., 
any departure from a flat surface result 
in a reduction of highly important op 
tical qualities. Since the human eye auto- 
matically compensates for these defects; 
the inevitable effect is a feeling of eye! 
strain and fatigue.” As for transparent 
plastics, their optical properties: are “far 
inferior to those of plate glass.” _ 

The Willys executive (quite naturally 
interested in small cars) predicted only 
this: the after-war car will be a goog 
practical creation, probably small a 
economical enough to dodge high taxet 
(For some time after Victory Day, othe 
engineers agreed, most cars sold wil 
look suspiciously like the handsome bt 
you put in storage many months ago0./ 
But as De Smet finished, up jumpe 
William B. Stout, whose own dre: 
car, the Scarab, is still rolling on De 
troit’s streets: “If the automobile i 
dustry,” he snapped, “is going to cd 
tinue in the transportation business, 
must undertake more research than ev 
before . . . Airplane design has move 
transportation as far ahead of prese 
automobiles as autos moved it ahead ¢ 
the railroads.” 





Load of the GAY WIVETIES 


2 e AWD CUE FOR ENJOYMENT TODAY 


Find a place of jolly good fellowship and chances are you'll find Kinsey. 
Little wonder. Kinsey was bred to provide that extra measure. of enjoyment 


demanded by men who are on equally easy terms with a stockholder’s 


report and a thoroughbred’s record. Produced originally to provide a 


special palate pleaser for the landed gentry of the Gay 90’s, this smooth- 
as-a-whisper whiskey nowadays gets the nod from the knowing everywhere. 
Kinsey Distilling Corporation, Linfield, Pennsylvania. 


Hasten Victory—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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IDEAS TRANSLATED INTO STEEL 


These gleaming truck trailers are a familiar sight. 
They attract wide attention for they look amazingly 
efficient and modern. Nothing on the road seems 
more adapted to the age of skyscrapers and planes, 
of new materials and design. 


Better yet, their performance matches their appear- 
ance. Stainless steel—a superlatively strong material 
—permits lighter construction—less weight for the 
trailer and greater carrying capacity. More of the 
power and fuel consumed pulls payload instead of 
deadweight. And stainless steel does not rust—re- 
quires no painting—withstands the knocks of hard 
service. Everywhere, these trailers are bringing fleet 
owners lower costs and larger earnings. 


Budd originated the stainless steel truck trailer; 
fabricated hundreds of them by the patented Budd 


EDWARD G. ‘BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY ¢ PHILADELPHIA ¢ DETROI 


Stainless Steel Truck Trailer unloading supplies at a Texas Army Post 


SHOTWELD* system. Similarly, Budd engineers and 
workmen, skilled in translating ideas into steel, 
built the first ALLSTEEL* automobile bodies—and 
the lightweight stainless steel trains that introduced 
real comfort to railway coach travel and are setting 
records while carrying the greatest passenger load 
of all time. 


Today, of course, Budd plants and Budd workers 
are wholly engaged in war production. They are 
turning out countless projectiles and ordnance— 
materials of many kinds. Their ideas of strength and 
weight-saving are applied in the building of planes 
and parts for destroyers. But peace will return, and 
the future will see great fleets of gleaming stainless 
steel carriers on railroads, highways, and in the air, 
establishing new epochs in travel and transport. 


i 
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Originators of ALLSTEEL* axtomobile bodies, stainless steel lightweight trains and highway truck trailers. Designers 
and makers of airplane and marine structures. Inventors of the SHOTWELD* system of fabricating hi-tensile steel. 
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Leadership in Merchant Shipping 
Presents U.S. With Big Problem 


Is Subsidy War Inevitable 
Or Can World Powers Cooperate 
to Ease Trade Competition? 


One day toward the end of 1943— 
when American shipyards were turning 
out seven freighters every 24 hours—a 
notable event occurred without benefit 
of headlines. As some ship somewhere 
slid down into the war, a remarkable 
digit was added to statistical tables: all 
our maritime losses of war had now been 
replaced. For every ton of United Nations 
merchant shipping sent to the bottom by 
U-boats or Nazi planes, a new ton now 
plied the war routes. But only the total 
tonnage was restored. All other related 
figures were different. Not Britain, but 
the United States now occupied 
place among the merchant fleets. For all 
the other maritime nations, Norway, the 
Netherlands, France, Japan, Germany, 
and Italy, the war had brought changes 
that cannot yet be reduced to figures. 

What new problems are created by 
his shift in the maritime balance? News- 
x takes a look this week at some of 
the elements that must soon be consid- 


ered across international conference 
ables. 























Question for the U.S.: Having a big 
erchant marine is a wartime phenome- 
on for the United States. When the nor- 
mal economic pressures are removed, we 
proceed to build huge fleets to meet war- 
ime needs on the basis of “damn the 
ost—full speed ahead.” We did it be- 
een 1917 and 1922, and for a brief 
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space of time many an American thought 
with a surge of patriotic pride: “We have 


.become the masters of the seas.” But be- 


fore long river anchorages were filled 
with millions of our war-built tons, use- 
lessly laid up, while foreign-flag vessels 
resumed carrying the great bulk of our 
foreign trade. 

For this war we have built the great- 
est merchant fleet in history. In a year 
and a half we sent more tonnage down 
the ways than we did in the entire five- 
year building period the last time. We 
started the war with 11,500,000 tons of 
shipping, and since Pearl Harbor Amer- 
ican workers have miraculously turned 
out more than twice that much again— 
a total of 27,500,000 tons. 

During 1944 they will build 15,000,- 
000 to 20,000,000 tons, including at least 
another 10,000,000 tons of fast ships. 
When the next New Year’s Day comes 
around, the United States alone will have 
some 50,000,000 tons afloat. Starting the 
war with a fleet half the size of the Brit- 
ish, it will end it with a fleet two to three 
times larger. In terms of tonnage on hand, 
the United States will be—indeed already 
is—undisputably the premier maritime 
nation in the world. 

The question that arises for the com- 
ing postwar period is: How much of this 
fleet can we keep moving through peace- 
time trade channels? Another way of 
putting the question would be: How 
much is the American public prepared 
to pay out in subsidies to keep an Amer- 
ican fleet operating? 

For this is the crux of the American 
maritime problem. This country under 
normal conditions must compete with 


Stepped-up training programs have helped create a force of 160,000 officers and men to man the merchant marine 
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other maritime countries whose ships cost 
about half of ours to build and about two- 
thirds of ours to operate. So long as there 
exists this differential—due mainly to 


higher American wage standards—it is 


obvious that we have very little economic 
basis for maintaining any merchant fleet. 

However, merchant shipping is not a 
matter of bread alone. It is-also a crucial 
element in national defense. The problem 
becomes one of balancing the security 
assets -against the economic liabilities, 
and trying to keep those liabilities as low 
as possible. 


The New Fleet: Suites: Not all the 
50,000,000 tons we will have by the end 
of 1944 represent our potential postwar 
fleet. For half the vessels, or about 25,- 
000,000 tons, will be Liberty ships, whose 
10-12 knot speed does not meet Ameri- 
can commercial needs. 

The British find their slower ships ade- 
quate for moving heavy-bulk low-value 
imports, like wheat, and exports like 
coal, along empire routes. In fact, be- 
fore the war some of their Australian 
wheat was still shipped in sailing vessels, 
so little was time an object compared 
with high storage costs ashore. British 
“tramps, carrying low-value miscellaneous 
cargoes, can also take their time. 

But the needs of the United States 
and its customers call for efficient and 
fast shipping. Instead of bulk, low-unit- 
value raw-material cargoes, our vessels 
in the regular foreign trade carry high- 
value items which have to be moved 
swiftly lest .costs mount prohibitively. 
Thus the Liberty. freighter, so well 
adapted to wartime convoy procedures, 
is “expendable” tonnage. 

Our postwar competitive fleet will be 
made up almost exclusively of brand- 
new, fast, efficient ships of the C-class, 
started under the Maritime Commission’s 
long-range prewar program, and the new 
Victory-class ships, the first of which was 
launched at Portland, Ore., on Jan. 12. 

‘The C-type ships were designed as 
standard for American needs before the 
war. The most common is the C-2, tur- 
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“The Supreme 
Authority” 


IS WORTH 
WAITING FOR 








Be Swre 
You Gel the 
MERRIAM.-; 
Webster 


WEBSTER'S 


DICTIONARY 
Second Edition 
paper rationed, but 


17) o 
better to wait for your “2220s 
copy of the MERRIAM- 
Webster than accept a substitute. Ask for 
the genuine Webster — the MERRIAM- 
Webster — identified by the circular trade- 
mark. Contains 3,350 pages, illustrations for 
12,000 terms, and a total of 600,000 entries 
—122,000 more than any other dictionary. 
Order now from your bookseller or stationer. 
He will get your copy as soon as he can. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 
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AN OCTOPUS 

would come in handy 
to help our room clerks reg- 
ister you folks—but as things 
now stand these busy people 
with only two hands may 
cause you some delay at the 
desk. We ask your indulgence 
when this happens—which we 
hope will be infrequently. 
And thanks in advance for 
making reservations early and 
canceling them if your trip 
should be postponed. 


Parker House 
BOSTON 


A New England Institution 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 
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COGNAC BRANDY 
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Distilled and bottled at Cognac, Frante. JAS HENNESSY & C®, Est. 1765 


SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY * IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 








bine-driven, about 10,000 tons dead. 
weight, with a speed of 15% knots. This 
program also called for tankers with a 


16% knots. The Victory ships, « 
300 will be built in 1944, are 10,800-top 
vessels with a speed of better than 15 
knots. All these types, which will be 
stressed in the 1944 program, are re. 
markably economical in the use of fuel, 
are fitted with the most modern c 
handling equipment and have thorougily 
comfortable quarters for their crews. 
As for the size of our postwar mer. 
chant fleet, Admiral Land has often men. 
tioned 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 tons. 
Others, less optimistic, see us using 10. 
000,000 to 15,000,000 tons. 
MEN:—The prewar United States mer. 
chant marine developed a pool of about 
50,000 officers and seamen. But to man 
ships splashing into the water at rates ris. 
ing from one to three to five to neatly 
seven a day, stepped-up training pr. 
grams have increased our merchant ma- 
rine force to about 160,000 men (includ- 
ing American personnel aboard Pang 
manian and Honduran flag ships). 
Many of these trained and experienced 
seamen plan to return to shoreside oo 
cupations after the war, but many othe 
thousands will gladly stay at sea if it can 
be made economically attractive enough 
One such attraction has been suggested 
by Henry Kaiser, who proposed to give 
ship workers, ashore and afloat, a shar 
in operating profits. Kaiser’s plan is na, 
however, popular with shipowners. 





Maritime Competitors: Britain led 
the prewar maritime world with a mer 
chant fleet of approximately 22,000,000 
deadweight tons, or about a third d 
world tonnage. Figures on the present siz 
of this fleet are lacking, but some prob 
ably pessimistic estimates have indicat 
ed its prewar total may be halved by th 
war’s end. Norway, the Netherlands, ani 
France, whose. prewar merchant tonnage 
followed. in that order, have all suffered 
heavy ship losses. To no measurable er 
tent do we know what has happened 
to the German and Japanese merchant 
fleets, and the fate of Italian merchatt 
shipping awaits the final pleasure of th 
Allies. Other wartime developments it 
clude increased tonnage under the Can 
dian flag and the growth of small new 
fleets in several South American countries 

There can be no doubt whatever tha 
the British, Norwegian, Dutch, and othe 
maritime nations will begin an immediatt} 
postwar drive to regain their positions ( 
the ocean trade lanes. All are heavy im ot 
porting countries, depending on ships id 
raw materials and food. To each of thes 
also, shipping services as such are an if é 
portant export item. For example, to No 
way in the years just before the war, shi 
ping services paid 40 per cent of the co 
of every article imported. 

For these countries, then, maintenan¢ 
of a merchant marine is a matter of nag’. 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


in aircraft war production, FIRST in variety of 


- models produced. Dive bombers, VY es attack bombers, long range heavy bombers, cargo 


carriers, troop and paratroop transports—all of dependable Douglas manufacture—are 


carrying the fight to our enemies and supplying our forces on every front. It is the pride 
of over 150,000 men and women who build Qf. these planes so well that now, more 
j \ f E 
an ever, no other name in aviation means 7 so much to so many as “Douglas.” 
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tional survival. Since no 
sibly propose that the et States ig- 
nore the vital interests of its present allies 
and future partners, and since a return 
to cut-throat subsidized competition 
would be disastrous for everyone, it is 
clear that an international shipping agree- 
ment must form an important part of the 
peace structure. 

Yet if the United States is to keep a 
sizable merchant fleet in operation, even 
by international agreement, that fleet will 
require some subsidy. The size of the 
subsidy will depend on what share of our 
foreign trade we can carry ourselves with- 
out injury to our world partners. That in 
turn will depend largely on the future 
volume of international trade. 


Subsidies: The prewar American mer- 
chant marine engaged in foreign trade 
was spread thinly over 30 “essential” 
trade routes which covered the entire 
world. Approximately half of this over- 
seas fleet consisted of industrial carriers, 
like the steel and oil fleets, which were 
integral parts of huge domestic operations 
and required no outside financial help. 
The remainder, varying from 1,000,000 
to 2,000,000 tons in the prewar decade, 
was dependent on government subsidies. 

Because we could operate in the com- 
petitive trades only at a loss, some Ameri- 
can economists have argued that it was 


wiser to let foreign countries do the 


cheaper job to the greater mutual benefit, 
since by carrying our trade in their ships, 
foreign countries accumulate dollar bal- 
ances with which to increase their own 
“take” of our exports. 

This argument cites the experience of 
our last big shipbuilding experiment. Be- 
ginning in 1917, the country spent more 
than $3,000,000,000 for a fleet of 2,500 
ships. In the end the bulk of these ships 
went into limbo, via sale or scrap, for 
a fraction of their original cost. 

Unwilling, however, to see the country 
stripped entirely of overseas shipping, 
Congress in 1936 passed the Merchant 
Marine Act which called a merchant ma- 
rine “necessary for the national defense” 
and provided subsidies to support a new 
construction program and operation of 
American flag vessels. : 

Prior to that year, our shipping had re- 
ceived some support in the form of mail 
subsidies. Between 1928 and 1937 this 
aid amounted to $176,000,000. Other 
charges and losses brought the total out- 
lay to an estimated $250,000,000. There 
was no way of computing accurately the 
losses suffered on the disposal of vessels. 

Under the new act, the Maritime Com- 
mission backed a building program call- 
ing for 158 ships of the new standard C- 


lay, between 1937 and June 30, 1942, of 
$190,344,000 in construction subsidies 
and nearly $50,000,000 in operating sub- 
sidies. Thus, over a period of fourteen 
ears, American taxpayers paid out rough- 
y half a billion dollars for an overseas 
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to Make Cold-Stuffed Nose 
Feel Clearer in Seconds! 


Any time of day or sight~ahe new, handy 
Vicks Inhaler is ready to give you greater 
breathing comfort. So packed with effective 
medication just a few quick whiffs bring 
gtand relief! Easy to carry. And you can use 
it whenever you need relief! ! 
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We invite you to put our Ex- 
perimental Department to 
work on items of canvas com- 
bined with metal, leather, 
wood or plastics, so that we 
may both be ready for a 
healthy Post-War business. 
Naturally—no obligation. 
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" Shlitz” was being engineered by the Jap- 

anese and the Germans, and to a lesser 

extent by the Italians. Not merely through 

sweated labor and direct money grants, 


but by the entire trade structure, barter : of rare a ! 


systems, blocked currencies, and all the 
paraphernalia of totalitarian economic 
strategy, Germany and Japan cut more 
and more deeply into the shipping pie. - 
These discriminatory practices were part 
of the underlying causes of the war, and 
the Axis nations are not likely to be given 

a chance to repeat the performance after 
their defeat. 

Yet the peacetime possibilities of a 
subsidy war in shipping remain implicit, 
and it is the situation regarding the Unit- 
ed States that makes that implication. 
Our Merchant Marine Act of 1936 called 
for a fleet that would carry “a substantial 
portion” of our foreign trade. In current 
discussions the word “substantial” is most 
often translated into “50 per cent.” On 
the basis of prewar trade volume, achiev- 
ing such a percentage would call for our 
R making huge outlays of money to meet 








inevitable foreign competition. 

If we go in for large-scale subsidies, 
our competitors will almost certainly raise 
the ante with subsidies of their own. We 
could probably win such a subsidy war if 
we went all-out, but the consequences, 
to put it mildly, ‘would be grave. 


















Trade Volume: In place of subsidies, 
some government economists place their ce 

main emphasis on increased volume of .. W. had heard, from native Puerto Ricans, 
international trade as a method of keep- . that high up in the.mountains of the island, 
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rade, particularly in United States im- 
ports, would go far to ease the acute com- 
petitive situation in the industry. If, in 
addition, the world should embark upon 
an era of effective economic cooperation, 
ine economists favoring such cooperation 
say the expansion of the United States 
merchant marine would eventually be 
but a detail in the over-all general pros- 
These men reason the world is filled 
with raw materials that the United States 
fam profitably import. And the world is 
ee avy with demand for the kind of prod- 
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Liberty ships will be too slow for postwar trade ... 











U. S. Maritime Photos 


. .. but the speedy new Victory ship will be ideal 
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SHIPPING LEADERSHIP 








Newsweek—Fore 


In five years the U. S. has surged to leadership in shipping tonnage 


make it not only more efficient but cheap- 
er. With greatly increased imports, an 
enlarged American merchant marine 
could carry a far larger share of our 
trade, incoming and outgoing, without 
encroaching on the vital interests of 
partner nations who also operate fleets. 
It could do so, moreover, with greatly 
reduced subsidy support. 


Passenger Travel: Passenger travel is 
. an important corollary to maritime trade. 
In this, American lines have never been 
able to compete successfully with foreign 
companies. However, in the years before 
the war Americans.were going abroad in 
increasingly greater numbers, and ocean 
oyages in tourist- or cabin-class ships at 


comparatively modest rates were proving 
to be fun for the travelers and profitable 
for the operators. 

The prospect of air travel after the war 
—often held as presaging the doom of 
travel by sea—is expected at least to bring 
a shift in shipping emphasis. Luxury 
travel in superliners like the Normandie 
and Queen Mary may well disappear. 
Persons wishing a fast ocean crossing will 
probably go by plane in seven or eight 
hours. Diplomats, businessmen, enter- 
tainers, and weathy wanderers are likely 
to swap their A-deck suites for the 
lounge and bar of a transoceanic plane. 

The shipping lines, then, will probably 
draw the bulk of their postwar passenger 
travel from vacationists who want the 


* Newsweek, JANUARY 24, 1944_ 
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sun and air and salt-spray romance of 
limitless horizons in their weeks away 
from the job. Many American steamshi 

lines see great possibilities in this traffic 
if it can hold maximum attractions at 
minimum prices. For this the ideal ship 
envisioned is the well-appointed 25,000- 
to 30,000-ton liner traveling at a com- 
fortable 21- to 24-knot clip. Great masses 
won't travel for pleasure at the Nor- 
mandie’s fast, stomach-shaking clip of 
29 knots. 

What American shipowners want, how- 
ever, is to combine their seagoing facili- 
ties with air travel, as many foreign ship- 
ping companies are planning to do. Thus 
a line could fly a vacationer to, say, 
Samoa and there start a leisurely South 
Seas cruise by sea, or perHaps start a 
Mediterranean cruise at Casablanca after 
a swift flight across the big stretches of 
the Atlantic. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board’s present 
position bars such combinations, at least 
under unified ownership. The CAB in- 
terprets existing legislation as excluding 
ship carriers as well as rail carriers from 
entering the aviation field. On this point 
there will be much future controversy, 
considerable lobbying, and debate in 
Congress. The shipowners will fight for 
permission to compete with foreign com- 
panies in the sea-air sphere, and Admiral 
Land only-a few weeks ago publicly gave 
them his blessing. 

Significance 

With a splendid new fleet of fast ships, 
the United States clearly will be inter- 
ested in keeping its merchant marine in 
operation after the war. This it will hope 
to do on the basis of some common agree- 
ment with other nations. But whatever 
the scope or limitations of that agree- 
ment, national security will dictate 
maintenance of a big merchant fleet. 
Security reasons, as well as postwar trade 
relations, may result in the United States’ 
possessing a widely distributed chain of 
bases that a merchant fleet must keep 
supplied. In any case, Washington has 
strong feelings against ever again allow- 
ing our merchant fleet to lapse. 

Meanwhile, more immediate problems 
must be faced. The military operations in 
the decisive year of 1944 mean maximum 
shipping effort and shipping control. In 
the rehabilitation period after victory in 
Europe, every available ‘ton of shipping 
will be needed to help repair war dam 
ages. There is already pressure for setting 
up machinery to preserve central control 
over shipping. during that period—esti- 
mated at anywhere from two to five 
years. And from a United Nations Ship- 
ping Commission of the transition period 
there may emerge the basis for more per- 
manent agreement later on. 

However, the eventual form of inter- 
national organization in shipping wi 
more largely depend on the broader 
organization of military security and eco 
nomic cooperation. Of these today we 
have only the haziest outlines. 
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STARTING JANUARY ISTH 


IT’S UP TO YOU! 


TARTING January 18th, it’s up to you to lead the 
men and women working in your plant to do them- 
selves proud by helping to put over the 4th War Loan. 
Your Government picks-you for this job because you 
are better fitted than anyone else to know what your 
employees can and should do—and you're their natural 
leader. This time, your Government asks your plant to 
meet a definite quota—and to break it, plenty! 
If your plant quota has not yet been set, get in touch now 
with your State Chairman of the War Finance Committee. 
To meet your plant quota, will mean that you will have 
to hold your present Pay-Roll Deduction Plan payments 
at their peak figure—and then get at least an average of one 
EXTRA $100 bond from every worker! 
_ That’s where your leadership comes in—and the lead- 


ership of every one of your associates, from plant super- 
intendent to foreman! It’s your job to see that your fellow 
workers are sold the finest investment in the world. To 
see that they buy their share of tomorrow—of Victory! 
That won’t prove difficult, if you organize for it. Set 
up your own campaign right now—and don’t aim for any- 
thing less than a 100% record in those extra $100 bonds! 
And here’s one last thought. Forget you ever heard of 
10%” as a measure of a reasonable investment in War 
Bonds under the Pay-Roll Deduction Plan. Today, thou- 
sands of families that formerly depended upon a single 
wage earner now enjoy the earnings of several. In such 
cases, 10% or 15% represents but a paltry fraction of an 
investment which should reach 25%, 50%, or more! 
Now then—Up and At Them! 


Keep Backing the Attack!—-WITH WAR BONDS 
- [his space contributed to Victory by NEwswEEK MaGaziNnE 


This advertisement prepared under the auspices of the United States Treasury Department and the War Advertising Council 






Controlling 8,000,000 volt 
atom smasher 


Smashing atoms and producing radioactive 
metals with high voltage X-rays requires a 
machine that generates millions of volts. Safe 
control of this tremendous force is essential. 
Operators must be protected from the pene- 
trating rays by a wall five feet thick. Bodine 
motors operate the controls on this huge 
machine because of their accuracy and 
their ability to stand up under severe operat- 

Whether in scientific applications, war, or 
industry, Bodine precision motors provide 
dependable power because they are engi- 
neered to fit each job. If you are planning 
new motor-driven devices why not take 
advantage of Bodine’s 35 years of experience 
in designing fractional horsepower motors for 

ial applications. Bodine engineers will 
recommend the right motor for your product. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicage 12, Ill. 
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As Russian armies roll on, they 
are not only liberating peoples, but 
bringing the problems of what to do 
with those peoples sharply before us. 
The Russian-Polish border question is 
only the beginning. ‘Later, there will 
be Finland, the Baltic states, Bessa- 
rabia and others. The controversy over 
their destiny will rage in Europe and, 
unfortunately, also among the nation- 
als and former nationals of those coun- 
tries in the United States. Some idea 
of the nature of that controversy can 
be conveyed -by selecting one state— 
Lithuania—for further consideration. It 
is not typical, for all the states in- 
volved are different. But the compli- 
cation of its problems provides a 
sample of the difficulty of applying to 
concrete cases the generous term “self- 
determination.” 

Six weeks ago I pointed in this 
space to the difficulty of applying the 
principle of independence to the three 
Baltic states. They are unlike Poland, 
which, within certain boundaries to be 
determined, can be, as Russia has pro- 
claimed, a strong and well-defined na- 
tion. They are unlike Finland, whose 
geographic position has preserved its 
distinctive nationality. Lithuania and 
her two neighbors, Latvia and Es- 
tonia, have been the beaches over 
which great-waves have swept from 
east and west—waves of conquest, 
trade and migration. Whatever dis- 
tinction the Baltic tribes which once 
inhabited that strip of seacoast origi- 
nally had has been lost. 

Three points must be made in the 
case of Lithuania. They concern first, 
the circumstances under which prewar 
Lithuania was created; second, the 
ethnic nature of the people in that 
state; third, the vicissitudes of Lith- 
uania since it achieved independence 
after Versailles. 

The Cordon sanitaire idea did not 
originate at Versailles. The Germans, 
in the peace of Brest Litovsk in 1918, 
enforced it upon a prostrate Russia. 
Lithuania, which had been part of 
Russia, declared its “independence” on 
Feb. 16, 1918, while the proceedings 
at Brest Litovsk were going on. Similar 
declarations by ten other parts of 
Russia were made at about the same 
time. Winston Churchill, in “The 
Aftermath,” describes this movement 
for “independence”: “They were to 
owe their liberty, if not their inde- 
pendence, to Germany, and the Rus- 


The Baltic States Again 


by RAYMOND MOLEY ~“ 


sian Empire was to be stripped, by 
one saber cut drawn across the ma 
of Europe from Helsingfors to Batum 
and Baku, of all the conquests of 
Peter and Catherine the Great.” 

The ethnic nature of Lithuania is 





‘a subject of dispute. The Lithuanian 


language is no guide, for no scientist 
now will admit that a language is proof 
of nationality. The common sense of 
the matter is that, despite the persis- 
tence of language, the original non- 
Slavic tribes have long since been 
absorbed by the millions of Slavs 
which surround them, have swept over 
and mingled with them for centuries. | 
The fact that Lithuanian govem- 
ments, since our recognition of them in 
1922, have not practiced the ethnic 
principles they preached is shown by 
what has happened. For years, they 
kept up a bitter quarrel with Poland 
over Vilna, although Vilna is 30 per 
cent Polish, 40 per cent Jewish and 25 
per cent Russian. Lithuanians’ claim 
to Vilna was the fact that it was the 
capital of Lithuania five centuries ago. 
As Hitler’s power grew, there was a 
distinct tendency to create totalitarian- | 
ism in Lithuania. In 1926, Antanas 
Smetona staged a putsch and became 
President. In 1933, when Hitler came 
to power in Germany, the Nationalist 
party made Smetona Tantos Vadaz, | 
which means National Leader. He | 
later dissolved all opposition parties. 
(Smetona was recently killed in a fire | 
in Cleveland, Ohio.) 
| 
\ 
\ 
\ 


Now, as my _ correspondence 
shows, there are two groups in this 
country engaged in denouncing each 
other and those, like me, who have | 
written anything not to their liking. 

Perhaps, after Lithuania has been | 
tailored to include a large number of 
Lithuanian-speaking people, a_plebi- 
scite might be conducted to determine 
whether it should remain as a Socialist 


-Soviet Republic or as an independent 


nation. Those Lithuanians in this coun- 
try who favor inclusion in ‘Russia be- 
lieve that a popular vote would be 
pro-Russian. This,, however, is not a 
matter that can be forced upon our 
ally now or hereafter. But if, by tactful - 
suggestion, Russia could be brought to 
this solution, it would please American 
opinion and, once and for all, silence 
Lithuanian anti-Soviet propagandists 
here, which is something devoutly to 
be desired. 
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2 000,000 All-Americans 


Today, not eleven men but more than 
two million make up the greatest All- 
American team in history. They are the 
flyers and ground crews of the U. S. 
Army Air Forces—and instead of a gold 
football on their watch chains, they wear 
the Army Air Forces’ winged insignia. 


On every play to date, these boys have 
strafed gaping holes in the enemy 
lines allowing our ground forces to get 
through for immeasurable gains. Their 
passes over the Reichland are causing 
panic. The only “‘spinner’’ they think 
of is a Zero crashing in flames. 


Bell Aircraft is proud of its three-way 
role in helping to equip this greatest 
of All-American teams. Our Niagara 


BUY WAR BONDS AND SPEED VICTORY 


~ 


Frontier Division has produced thou- 
sands of Bell Airacobras that have 
wrought havoc with the enemy on many 
fronts. Today, this division is also build- 
ing a new type of fighter plane with 
even greater performance and before 
long, it foo will be in the scrimmage. 


Our Ordnance Division in Burlington, 


Vt., is working night and day building 
the flexible gun mounts which give the 
boys in the turrets the accuracy of fire- 
power that is knocking the enemy out 
of the skies at a terrific ‘rate. 


And soon, from the new Bell Bomber 
Plant in Georgia, will come more planes 
to help speed the day of victory. 


Some day, soon we hope, this team will be returning to its home grounds. And when it does, it will find 
Bell Aircraft pioneering in building equipment for a peacetime nation on wings. © Bell Aircraft Corporation. 
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Lives on 
Only as it continues 
To deserve to flourish. 
Thus, it is 
Highly significant that 
~~ Old Overholt — | 
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Has become justly famous 
As a noble whiskey 
Whose Good Taste 


Always stands out. 








